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Next Month 


N a year fraught with the problems 

resulting from the aftermath of war, 
parent education assumes greater sig- 
nificance for the secondary schools of 
California. Therefore, the first issue of 
the JouRNAL for 1947 presents a sym- 
posium on “Education for Home and 
Family Life.” Discussion in this sym- 
posium is concerned not so much with 
the education of adolescents for parent- 
hood as it is with the education of, the 
adults in the community who are already 
parents—in fact, the parents of the chil- 
dren who are enrolled in our schools. 

This parent-education symposium is 
introduced by an editorial by Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, Director, Education for 
Women, Pasadena City Schools—guest 
editor for the January symposium. Dr. 
Muriel W. Brown of the U. S. Office of 
Education writes about family life and 
national strength. Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, 
Chief of the Bureau of Parent Educa- 
tion, Division of Adult and Continua- 
tion Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, discusses the trends 
_in parent education. Dr. Albert Crois- 
sant, associate professor of English, 
Occidental College, contributes an ar- 
ticle on the radio, the movies, and the 
family. 


San Francisco’s plan for helping the 
parents of juvenile delinquents is out- 
lined by M. Jay Minkler, Director of 
the Parent Guidance Center, conducted 
as part of San Francisco’s adult-educa- 
tion program. Mrs. Bess F. Riley, who 
has led parent-education classes in 
Southern California, discusses parent- 
education leaders in city-school pro- 
grams. Dr. Lawrence B. White, Assist- 
ant Chief, Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
suggests an orientation class for parents 
of high-school students. And Winifred 
Van Hagen, also of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, develops some plans 
for recreation for all of the family. 





In order to demonstrate what one 
community is doing about the education 
of its parents for home and family life, 
several Pasadena contributors review 
the philosophy and the techniques of the 
parent-education programs in that com- 
munity. Dr. John A. Sexson, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, writes about 
parent education as the secondary 
school’s opportunity. Miss Kathryn 
Clemons describes the work of the Child 
Development Laboratory conducted by 
Pasadena Junior College. And two 
young mothers— Mary Hackett and 
Kathleen Serrell—members of one of 
the parent-education classes in Pasa- 
dena, summarize some of the outcomes 
of their organized study in which their 
own children are a part of the laboratory 
for observation. 


In addition to the book review by Dr. 
Laws, Bertha Shedd Mason, M. D., 
popular lecturer in parent education in 
the San Francisco Bay Region, selects 
some books that are helpful in parent 
education—for teachers, for parents, for 
adolescents, and for young adults. 

Besides the regular feature, SEC- 
ONDARY SKETCHES, the January 
issue also offers incidental articles on a 
variety of topics of interest to educators 
in the field of secondary education. 
Among the contributors of these articles, 
Loren Critser, Principal, Napa Junior 
High School, reports the findings, the 
conclusions, and the recommendations 
of a recent survey of extra-curricular 
activities in junior high schools. Law- 
rence E. Koehler, teacher at Alameda 
High School, summarizes the results of 
a study just completed of the general- 
education development of 500 ex-Serv- 
ice personnel. The excellent report on 
vocational education in the junior col- 
lege which was given at the fall meeting 
of the California Junior College Fed- 
eration in Bakersfield in November is 
also included. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HE decision of the Editorial Board 
of the JourNAL to devote major 
attention in this issue to a symposium 
on secondary-school public relations is 
timely, wise, and most commendable. 
During no prior period in the history 
of California education has the need 
been so great for a full understanding 
of our educational aims and objectives, 
achievements, and problems. State 
population is expanding, bringing with 
it new considerations—particularly of 
providing new or enlarged school 
plants; of supplying additional and 
more highly trained teachers; of in- 
creasing financial outlays locally and by 
the State. 


The aftermath of war finds our 
schools crowded. The veterans, who by 
blood, toil, and sacrifice assured our 
continued freedom, have returned and 
augmented our normal student total. 
Meanwhile, the demands of war and 
more lucrative offerings in other fields 
have deprived us of many of our teach- 
ers. This greatly expanded student 
body and relative loss in teacher person- 
nel have brought a host of problems. 

Rising prices have contributed their 
share of adversity. School construction 
and repair costs are no longer compar- 
able with those of pre-war standards. 
Teachers’ salaries are strained beyond 
the breaking point to combat the higher 
cost of living. In many cases, local dis- 
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tricts cannot meet the problems of tax- 
ation. 

Simultaneously, the needful demands 
upon California education to provide 
new and additional services continue 
unabated. We live in a complex and 
rapidly changing world, a community of 
many and diverse peoples. Education 
may well prove to be that force—and 
that force alone—which makes for the 
triumph of world peace through mutual 
understanding, esteem, and tolerance. 

Our mission in education is certain— 
namely, the preparation of our men and 
women of today and tomorrow to meet 
the challenges and share in the oppor- 
tunities of our modern world. Our 
need for enlightened public support is 
great if we are to assure the continuance 
and improvement of our educational 
aims and programs. 

Such beneficial public support can 
come only through an intelligently- 
informed and co-operative citizenry. It 
is in this role that public relations has 
its finest part, for public relations is, 
simply, telling the people—fully, ob- 
jectively, and well—what it is we in 
education are doing and seeking to do, 
to the end that understanding and co- 
operation will follow. 

Public relations then is not new, nor 
is it spasmodic. It is a continuing func- 
tion. It is only in our growing and im- 
portant concept of public relations as a 
positive, conscious means of explaining 
and encouraging support for our edu- 
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cational program in this modern, com- 
plex society that we may regard it as 
a new force. 

No doubt, in this symposium on 
secondary-school public relations, there 
will be many excellent and interesting 
observations upon the methodical de- 
velopment and use of public relations. 
There are techniques in the use of all 
types of communicative media which 
must be mastered in public relations, 
as in all else. These methods will be 
among the principal concerns of this 
symposium. 

However, in approaching the forma- 
tion of any public-relations program, we 
must always bear in mind: What is it 
we are trying to do? Once that step 
is taken, and its answers known, we 
can then embark upon a public-relations 
program—in a single school, district, 
city, county, region, or the State itself. 

This understanding of the function 
of the public-relations program must 
apply within our schools just as well as 
outside. Only with complete compre- 
hension of what it is that our fellow 
teachers and school officials are doing 
and with an attempt to explain to the 
citizens at large can we, as individuals, 
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represent to our students and to the 
local public a united, true, and objective 
picture of what is being done and what 
remains to be done in furthering Cali- 
fornia education. 

It is a mighty task to gain public 
understanding and support, but it is not 
an overpowering one. Therefore, these 
pages of the first part of the symposium 
should aid us in understanding how 
public-relations programs are devised 
and carried on. 

Let us give the people of California— 
always interested in education—the an- 
swers to the questions they want to 
know, particularly : How fully are our 
schools meeting the needs for education 
and training in this new and marvelous 
era? 

That question may take many forms 
and elicit many answers. If we want 
the support of Californians—parents, 
friends, students, legislators, citizens 
generally—we will answer that question 
not in just one utopian sentence but in 
our every action—every day. That is 
the essence of good public relations.— 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, California State De- 
partment of Education, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“Education should prepare each generation to meet the social, economic, and 
political problems of an ever-changing world. All activities of the school should 
contribute to the habits and attitudes that manifest themselves in integrity in pri- 
vate and public life, law observance, and intelligent participation in civic affairs 
and world citizenship. To establish thru education closer relationship of people, 
the Association advocates : 

(a) Continuous programs to interpret to the community the aims, practices, 
and achievements of the schools. 

(b) National movements among parents and teachers to safeguard the wel- 
fare of children and to bring the school, the home, and the community into closer 
cooperation. 

(c) World education associations that will encourage systematic interchange 
of professional knowledge, visits, and conferences. 

(d) Teaching children the truth about war, its cost in human life and ideals 
and in material wealth; the values of peace; and the need of an organization of 
nations with power to preserve peace.-—PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 




















Schools-and-the-Community Symposium 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


4 With the passing of the urgent demand for concentrating their efforts upon meeting 
national war exigencies, the schools can again return to the equally important task 
of meeting their local peacetime community needs. Paramount among these is the 
necessity for every secondary school to work with and for the community which it 
serves. Consequently, this issue of the “Journal” has been devoted to a timely sym- 
posium on the secondary schools and the community—the first part dealing with 
public relations in the community and the second part with the utilization of com- 
munity resources. 


In the editorial on the preceding pages, Roy E. Simpson has introduced the dis- 
cussion on public relations. Dr. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Director of Education, California State Department of Education, came to this office 
in 1945 from the South Pasadena City School District and South Pasadena-San Ma- 
rino High School District, where he served as District Superintendent. During recent 
years, Dr. Simpson has been a member of the State Council of Education and of the 
Board of Directors of the Southern Section of the California Teachers Association. 
During 1943-44, he was President, Association of California Public School Superin- 
tendents. 


The first article in the public-relations section of the symposium is an interesting 
one by Belmont Farley, Director, Press and Radio Relations, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. For the remainder of the discussion, the philosophy and 
the methods employed in three school public-relations programs in California are 
presented. Representing a large city-school system, Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools, describes the basic philosophy of interpreting the schools 
to the public. Avery Allen, Director, Public Relations, Kern County Union High School 
District—guest editor for this part of the symposium—reviews the development of the 
public-relations program in his secondary-school district. Mabel A. Stanford, Head. 
Journalism Department, Chaffey College, Ontario, describes the program in her 
junior college. The discussion concludes with a list of suggested references, and the 
symposium continues with a consideration of the utilization of community resources. 

















Interpreting Our 


Schools 


CALLED at the office of the news- 
4 paper editor in a small city on the 
Hudson River. 

“What arrangements do you have 
with the schools for coverage of their 
activities ?”’ I asked. 


“We never hear anything out of them 
up there until they want something,” 
replied the editor, a little peevishly. 

This is by no means an unusual an- 
swer to a question I often put to editors. 
It emphasizes the first principle of a 
good public-relations program—that it 
should be continuous. 

While it is true that every public- 
relations program should have ob- 
jectives—should mean that those who 
carry it out “want something”—a pro- 
gram that is intermittent, that merely 
reflects an unusual emergency need of 
the school system, is often ineffective 
and sometimes harmful. Campaigns 
there must be, as there was recently a 
campaign in California on Proposition 
No. 3; but the success of such intensi- 
fied effort is usually due, as it was in 
California, to a previous long-time pro- 
gram of interpreting the needs, the ac- 
tivities, and the achievements of the 
school system for which something spe- 
cial is desired. 

Continuity and long-time planning 
are by no means newly-discovered 
characteristics of good public-relation 
programs, but they represent a princi- 
ple often neglected or violated by those 
who seek the support of the public for 
the schools. 

Nor is the method of newspaper 
coverage described below a new one; 
but it is considered important enough 
by Editor and Publisher “the news- 
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4 By BELMONT FARLEY 





4 Belmont Farley, known to many 
“Journal” readers as the “dean of 
public school relations” and the au- 
thor of several books on pubilc rela- 
tions, discusses the philosophy, the 
techniques, and the increasing im- 
portance of effective school public re- 
lations. As director of the Office of 
Press and Radio Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Mr. Far- 
ley works closely with NEA depart- 
ments, commissions, committees, and 
headquarters divisions to gain the co- 
operation of the public in action pro- 
grams undertaken by the teaching 
profession. His office maintains a 
press and radio service for NEA and 
department conventions; publicizes 
Association surveys, studies, policy 
statements, and activities; arranges 
network radio programs; issues re- 
leases to daily and weekly news- 
papers, press services, radio com- 
mentators, and columnists; and gives 
assistance to local associations and 
lay groups in public relations. 





paperman’s newspaper” for an item in 
its current issue: 


“FOR SCHOOL COVERAGE— 

For 10 years the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record has had an unusually successful 
method of covering schools. Each year a 
‘school reporter’ is selected from among 
pupils in the vocational training class of 
senior high school. He, in turn, names 
correspondents from other schools and 
has them phone news to him at a certain 
time each day. He prepares it and brings 
it to the Record office and it is run daily 
under a standing head, carrying the re- 
porter’s byline and phone number. The 
reporter gets 10 cents an inch. Some of 
the former school reporters have qualified 
for jobs on the regular staff.” 
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The problem of news coverage for 
the schools is over-simplified in this 
story, although it details a workable 
method of reporting many newsworthy 
activities that would not otherwise come 
to the attention of school officials or 
editors. The public should have an 
opportunity to see the school through 
other eyes than those of students. The 
news-collection machinery established 
in the Kern County Union High School 
District (California) and in effect for 
some years brings to the service the ad- 
vantage of maturity in reporting and ap- 
praising the school at work, for faculty 
members write much of the copy, which 
is often edited by the Director of Public 
Relations. 


HE participation of adults in the 

newspaper coverage of school events 
is achieved in Decatur, Illinois, princi- 
pally through the personal reporting of 
the Director of Public Relations, whose 
office is a regular “beat” of local news- 
paper reporters. The Director prepares 
a daily assignment sheet, weekly calen- 
dar, and future-event book, which are 
shared in advance with newspaper 
representatives. Reporters are encour- 
aged to interview teachers, if they wish ; 
and local classrooms are always “open 
sessions” for the press. 


A common weakness of newspaper 
coverage is the routine character into 
which it often lapses, leaving the breaks 
to “what comes naturally.” The prepa- 
ration of events and the execution of 
activities primarily designed for public- 
relations purposes call for a high degree 
of imagination and a recognition of 
principles underlying the formation of 
public opinion. Such events and ac- 
tivities are usually vastly more helpful 
in a program of constructive public 
relations than those which merely 
“happen” in the course of human events. 

Opportunities for creative publicity 
in a school system are almost unlimited. 


The mobile units providing instruction 
to rural elementary schools in Kern 
County illustrate these possibilities. 
However small the community, a visit 
of local businessmen to the commercial 
department on wheels is material for a 
good news story, and is an effective 
public-relations project in itself. The 
same may be said of the mobile shop 
units and the home-economics trailer. 


Ofttimes, such facilities may be em- 
ployed in the general public interest, as 
well as in regular classroom teaching. 
The vocational agriculture department 
of a high school in Missouri took a 
trailer illustrating the techniques of con- 
tour farming to meetings of farm or- 
ganizations, to picnics and other rural 
gatherings where students of the classes 
in vocational agriculture addressed 
farmers on the advantages and meth- 
ods of terracing and farm drainage. 
This project was responsible not only 
for much favorable comment about the 
practical nature of the high school’s 
work but also for a significant contri- 
bution to new methods of farming in 
the area which the high school served. 


HE establishment of friendly re- 

lations with editors and reporting 
staffs of local newspapers is a first step 
in any public-relations program. Con- 
tacts should be made and maintained 
by the committee or the person taking 
the lead in a public-relations program. 
The responsibility should be definitely 
placed, and those who are entrusted 
with it should be expected to carry on 
their duties with regularity and dis- 
patch. 

However, the newspaper is only one 
of many community mediums employed 
in a comprehensive public-relations pro- 
gram. The classroom teacher has an 
important part to play. In the course 
of his daily work, the teacher comes 
closer to the home than any other 
worker in the school. Whether or not 
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the parent ever sees the teacher, it is 
about “teacher” that he hears through: 
his children. Ifa child likes his teacher, 
he likes the school. Parents second the 
motion. This is a tribute to the fact that 
school organization, scientific adminis- 
tration and supervision, well-planned 
buildings, good management in school 
finances, and well-developed curricula 
all serve the purpose of enabling a good 
teacher to do his best. In school and 
out, his influence is fundamental. 


“THe importance of the teacher’s in- 
fluence emphasizes the fact that even 
in an age of many mediums of communi- 
cation the personal contact is essential 
in the creation of public opinion. All 
politicians recognize this fact when they 
quit dictating letters to constituents and 
articles for the hometown newspapers 
and mount the hustings in the audi- 
toriums of metropolitan centers and in 
the main streets of the remote villages 
of the districts which have the power 
either to keep them in office or to send 
them back home. 

Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association, says : 

“Attacks on public education are usually at- 
tacks on people—teachers. Conversely, favor- 
able opinion toward education is usually based 
upon confidence in people—teachers. People 
may be very proud of their fine school build- 
ings, excellent equipment, and beautiful lawns, 
but usually they like or dislike the schools 
in terms of whether they like or dislike certain 
teachers they have met and known. 

“There are perhaps 20,000,000 homes repre- 
sented in the United States by children in the 
public schools. It is safe to say that in most 
of these homes the dinner-table conversation 
sooner or later comes around to one familiar 
topic—the teacher . . . Every day, by little 
things, each unimportant in itself, the public 
is being conditioned into a frame of mind 
which one day will react either favorably or 
unfavorably to public education.” 

Some years ago, the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association in a study of public 
relations in education gave careful at- 
tention to the influence of the teacher. 
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The home contacts, they found, were 
illustrated by two types of approach to 
the parent. 

Johnny was a problem case. To his 
teacher, who was harassed with the duty 
of teaching and governing forty other 
children, he was a thorn in the flesh. 
She decided that the best course was 
to be perfectly frank with Johnny’s 
mother, and she wrote her the following 
note: 


“Dear Mrs. Jones: 


We have been having a great deal of 
trouble with Johnny recently. He seems 
to be always getting into mischief and 
doesn’t apply himself to his work. I 
wouldn’t be writing about it but unless 
he takes a decided change in his attitude, 
I am afraid he isn’t going to pass his 
grade. I wish you would talk to him and 
see if you can’t get him to do his school 
work. He has gotten to the point where 
we feel unable to do anything with him.” 


Another teacher, who felt that a per- 
sonal contact would be much more effec- 
tive than a letter, and having a dislike 
for putting bad news on paper, called 
at Mrs. Strom’s house to talk over 
the school career of Edward. “Mrs. 
Strom,” she said, “you are Edward’s 
mother and know him so much better 
than anyone else that I have called to 
ask you for a little advice on how to 
help him. You know that we teachers 
are not in school merely to teach sub- 
jects but to help children enjoy their 
school work and develop a real interest 
in things. Now, Edward has a great 
amount of energy and likes to be doing 
things all the time. He isn’t a bit like 
his sister, Mary, who is always so quiet 
and doesn’t seem to need any special 
guiding in getting her school work. 
Can’t you give me some ideas on how 
to work with Edward and get him to put 
some of his fine surplus energy into his 
school activities ?” 


There is little doubt about which ap- 
proach was the more effective. 
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The teacher occupies a key position 
in public relations. If she is agreeable 
personally, if her treatment of pupils 
is fair and impartial, if her classroom 
work is effective, if her community con- 
tacts are mutually satisfying, there is 
little likelihood that irate patrons will 
come thundering into the principal’s 
office to complain or that there will be 
many sour notes in community gossip 
about the schools. Harmonious school- 
community relationships are funda- 
mental. 


There is, however, a tendency to labor 
this point. Harmony is not the final 
goal of public relations. An anodyne is 
not enough. There are things to do. 
With mutual appreciation of school and 
community as a basis, teachers may 
achieve them but not without major and 
well-planned effort. 


é te E more constructive and purpose- 
ful public relations also include 
teacher-and-pupil relationships in the 
classroom itself. If every pupil can be 
graduated with a profound sense of the 
significance of free and universal edu- 
cation as the basis of democratic govern- 
ment, a great part of the public-relations 
problem will be solved. 


There seems to be no good reason for 
permitting a pupil to go through school 
without an understanding of what edu- 
cation is for ; what it costs ; what consti- 
tutes adequate school housing and 
equipment, good teaching, and adminis- 
tration—only to find it necessary to 
educate him in these matters after he 
becomes an adult citizen through some 
kind of public-relations program. De- 
ferring such education to a later period 
in the pupil’s life, when he has become 
an adult and voting citizen, often means 
re-education, a process which involves 
the substitution of correct information 
and socially desirable ideals for those 
gained through ignorant or prejudiced 
sources. 


Ht Bevo relative ease with which a pupil 
may learn the needs, aims, and 
achievements of the schools in the sys- 
tematic and regular manner in which 
he learns other subjects, compared with 
the way in which he must learn them 
through the long-distance instruction 
of an educational publicity program, is 
obvious. While in the school, there is 
every opportunity for him to learn about 
school affairs by participation in them 
instead of being told about them. The 
appeal to personal interest, a highly im- 
portant factor in learning, will never be 
greater than it is while a student is being 
directly affected by every school activity. 
Remembering that high-school pupils 
soon become voters and influence the 
votes of others, the high-school curricu- 
lum planners can well afford to include 
a course in the interpretation of edu- 
cation. This may be offered as a special 
school study or as extensive units. 


In a survey I made a few years ago 
of the extent to which the history, phi- 
losophy, and program of education con- 
stituted a part of the high-school cur- 
riculum, 16 per cent of 160 junior and 
senior high schools which I surveyed 
claimed to be giving credit toward 
graduation for such study. With my 
enthusiasm greatly stimulated by this 
claim, I went out to visit a number of 
these high schools. I found that in most 
of them the study of education was scat- 
tered, lacked unity of treatment and 
definite objectives, often being confined 
to a mere reference in a history book 
to such details as the appointment of 
Horace Mann as Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, 
or the Pennsylvania law for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools. 


There is a vast field in the school it- 
self for laying a basis of understanding 
and appreciation of education, of what 
it means to the American way of life. 
Most schools are not realizing this 
opportunity effectively. 
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The mediums that can be used for 
interpreting education to the public in 
school and community are all about us. 
Most of us are familiar with them, and 
everybody employs them on occasion. 
The newspaper, the exhibit, the annual 
observance of American Education 
Week, the school paper, the school as- 
sembly, the homeroom, the bulletin 
board, the community forum, the report 
card, the parent-teacher association, 
public entertainments, the radio, even 
the highway billboard have been and 
are being used now in some communi- 
ties effectively in school-community re- 
lationships. Those mediums should be 
selected which are available and seem 
most effective locally. 


5 tome radio is being used with in- 
creasing effectiveness. The National 
Education Association has recognized 
the opportunity which local radio sta- 
tions offer by providing its local affili- 
ated organizations with a professionally 
written radio script or professionally 
produced radio transcription once each 
month. These are regularly available to 
those who are using broadcasting sta- 
tions in their public-relations programs. 

A little more than a year ago, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
allocated twenty channels in the fre- 
quency modulation band of the radio 
spectrum for educational use. This allo- 
cation offers the eventual possibility of 
a nation-wide radio network, which may 
be used for informing the public about 
the schools as well as for providing 
supplementary aids to classroom teach- 
ing. At the present time, a number of 
radio planning councils are arranging 
for state-wide networks. The Wiscon- 
sin network is now being constructed. 
Plans are advancing for similar cover- 
age in Maryland, Michigan, Connecti- 
cut, South Carolina, Virginia, and other 
states. 
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OCAL school systems and local edu- 
cation organizations will find out- 
standing opportunity in the frequency 
modulation field for programs of edu- 
cational publicity. The cost of estab- 
lishing and operating frequency modu- 
lation stations is much less than that 
of providing the same facilities for the 
present widely-used amplitude modu- 
lation broadcasting. The capital outlay 
for frequency modulation broadcasting 
is within the reach of many school 
budgets, and many educational insti- 
tutions and school systems look forward 
to provisions for it within the next few 
years. Approximately sixty licenses 
have been granted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission or are pend- 
ing before that body. The United States 
Commissioner of Education has made 
the optimistic prediction that within five 
years there will be 500 such stations 
in service to education in the United 
States. 


The content of a public-relations pro- 
gram is dependent in large measure 
upon the local needs of the school sys- 
tem. However, no appraisal of the sig- 
nificance of education in a democracy is 
complete without frequent reference to 
the part which education plays in the 
nation and in the world. The strict ac- 
counting of war has disclosed many of 
the weak spots in American education 
generally. Far too large a number of 
men in the Selective Service proved in- 
competent physically or educationally 
to serve their country in its greatest 
crisis. The American people, generally, 
should understand these weaknesses 
and undertake to eliminate them; not 
only should they eliminate them in their 
own community, but they should also 
be willing to lend their support to the 
improvement of education in communi- 
ties and states other than their own. 

A new responsibility of education. is 
the international role in which it has 
been cast by the United Nations Edu- 
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cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation—UNESCO. The charter of 
UNESCO proclaims that “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” Never in history 
has education had a more important 
challenge. Meeting it requires the sup- 
port of every intelligent citizen. Any 
program of educational public relations 
should include an interpretation of this 
responsibility and a continuous story of 
the activities carried out to fulfil it. 
There has been no greater opportunity 
to show the significance and force of 
education. 


"[ HERE is a real philosophy back 
of a good public-relations program, 
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philosophy comparable to the philoso- 
phy of education itself. Early American 
ideals of political freedom required that 
schools be established as a basis of popu- 
lar government. Through the years that 
have followed, free and universal edu- 
cation has been increasingly recognized 
not only as an integral part of demo- 
cratic government but also as an im- 
mensely powerful factor in social con- 
trol and change. The conduct of the 
schools is, therefore, an enterprise in 
which all citizens should be vitally inter- 
ested and about which they should have 
continuous and accurate information. 
The public-relations program of the 
school is one of the most important serv- 
ices which it performs in social leader- 
ship. 


NEA OFFICE OF PRESS AND RADIO RELATIONS 


“The program for 1945-46 emphasized federal aid, health, safety education, 
veterans and adult education, international relations, teachers, salaries, and fre- 


quency modulation broadcasting. 


“A few specific activities will illustrate the varied character of the work of 


the Office: 








1. 


Maintained press services for annual conventions or regional conferences 
of American Association of School Admiristrators ; American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; Cleveland Conference on Adult Education; Jackson’s 
Mill National School Bus Conference ; and others. 


Completed plans for observance of United Nations’ Week in cooperation 
with the American Association for the United Nations and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Edited and distributed Amnual Report of the Profession to the Public. 


Completed plans for a meeting of editors of rural newspapers in New York 
City. 


Maintained NEA contacts with the Federal Communications Commission, 
American Legion, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Department of State, Public Liaison. 


Led campaign against teacher caricatures in advertising.” 
—NEA HANDBOOK (August, 1946), p. 139. 
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School District 


S it practical to maintain an organ- 

ized program of public relations in 
a secondary-school district which in- 
cludes among its member-schools a 
number of institutions of greatly differ- 
ing sizes with widespread geographical 
distribution? The Kern County Union 
High School District believes that such 
a program is not only practical but also 
advisable; therefore, this district has 
developed an organized public-relations 
program, which is in its seventh year. 

This Kern County secondary-school- 
district public-relations program has 
been organized to serve a district which 
has eight member-institutions, includ- 
ing both large and small schools in the 
3,800 square miles which it includes. 
The largest, Bakersfield High School, 
has a student body of 4,000; while 
Kernville High School, 53 miles from 
the district headquarters in Bakersfield, 
has an enrollment of 20. McFarland 
High School, 25 miles northwest of 
Bakersfield, is approximately 130 miles 
from Burroughs High School, located 
on the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
at Inyokern. Other member-schools of 
this district include East Bakersfield 
and Shafter High Schools, Bakersfield 
Junior College, and sizable evening di- 
visions for adults. 

Providing a unified and well-organ- 
ized program for interpreting activities 
in all of these schools to the communi- 
ties which they serve, as well as to each 
other, is a challenge. But it is for this 
purpose that the public-relations pro- 
gram has been maintained. In fact, a 
brief look into the history of the pro- 
gram and a presentation of some of the 
methods used by the public-relations 
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q By AVERY ALLEN 





4 In this article, Avery Allen, Director 
of Public Relations,.Kern County Un- 
ion High School District, Bakersfield, 
California, reviews the public-rela- 
tions program of his secondary-school 
district, which was cited by Belmont 
Farley in the preceding article. This 
program will be of special interest to 
“Journal” readers, for it includes many 
features which can be very readily 
adapted to programs in other second- 
ary-school districts. 

In his work of co-ordinating the 
public-relations activities for the eight 
member-schools within the district, 
Mr. Allen enjoys an excellent van- 
tage point for observing the schools 
in action and then interpreting their 
activities. In addition to his visits and 
picture-taking in the member-schools, 
he serves as a member of the Super- 
intendent’s Advisory Council and is 
present at the meetings of the Board 
of Trustees. Recently, he has also as- 
sumed responsibility for the radio co- 
ordination for the district, furnishing 
the four local radio stations with ma- 
terial for interpreting the activities of 
the schools through a varied presen- 
tation. 

Before becoming a teacher and Di- 
rector of Public Relations at Bakers- 
field in 1940, Mr. Allen was formerly a 
staff member of the Co-ordination 
Office (Public Relations) of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California from 
1936 to 1940. Before that time, he was 
a Chamber of Commerce Secretary. 





division will enable the reader to de- 
termine whether the program is real- 
izing its objectives. 





ns a 
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ie September, 1940, the Board of 
Trustees, on the recommendation of 
the District Superintendent, established 
a public-relations program. A director 
was employed to serve part-time in 
public relations and part-time in the in- 
‘structional program. A faculty member 
in each school of the district was ap- 
pointed to serve as the public-relations 
representative of the institution, with 
time provided for in the teaching sched- 
ule for this service. These representa- 
tives were appointed by their respective 
principals to serve as liaison officers be- 
tween their schools and the central Dis- 
trict Public Relations Office. 

In a line-and-staff organization such 
as that used in the Kern County Union 
High School District, the Public Re- 
lations Office has been established as 
a staff function. This office does not 
have supervisory powers, but it is a 
service agency with advisory functions 
included. The Director serves immedi- 
ately under the District Superintendent 
as a staff officer, with a desk in the 
Superintendent’s outer office. The 
public-relations representatives in the 
various member-schools are appointed 
by the respective principals, serving: at 
the discretion of these administrators. 


ITH the establishment of a dis- 

trict public-relations division, the 
question naturally arises : “What should 
the functions include?” We conceive 
the program to include the accomplish- 
ment of such objectives as follows: 
(1) Immediate goals, or the day-by-day 
interpretation of school activities to the 
communities served; (2) long-range 
objectives, or the total cumulative con- 
tacts between the schools and the com- 
munity through concerts, dramas, ath- 
letic contests, membership of teachers in 
community organizations, student par- 
ticipation in community drives and cam- 
paigns, Parent-Teacher Association ac- 
tivities, and the like. The program also 
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is considered in terms of (3) external 
public relations, or the strengthening 
of the bonds of goodwill between the 
schools and the community ; and (4) in- 
ternal public relations, or the develop- 
ment and maintenance of goodwill and 
understanding within the structure of 
the district. 

What are the media used for inter 
preting the day-by-day activities of the 
member-schools? The chief medium 
emphasized to date is the press. Arti- 
cles are written by the faculty public- 
relations representatives and forwarded 
to the District Office, where the Di- 
rector peruses them and distributes 
them to the local press. The “press” 
includes a daily, the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian, and several weeklies. The Di- 
rector writes District articles and 
feature stories on one or another of the 
member-schools. Many articles are 
“briefed” and submitted to the three 
local radio stations for use on the “local” 
broadcast periods. 

The faculty public-relations repre- 
sentatives use their own methods for 
collecting and writing school news. For 
example, the Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege representative is adviser for the 
college Public Relations Council, a 
group which receives junior-college 
credit for assisting in rounding up news 
of that school’s activities. The devel- 
opment of “protective checks” on the 
part of the representatives is of value. 
For instance, one representative places 
a carbon copy of stories in the school 
mail box of teachers from whom source 
material has been obtained. (The writer 
recommends also that the story be 
checked with the responsible party be- 
fore it is submitted for distribution to 
the press and radios.) 

Carbon copies of news stories are 
kept on file in the central Public Re- 
lations Office, together with a master 
scrapbook of District member-school 
stories. 
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AAOTH ER medium used extensively 

in the day-by-day interpretation of 
school activities is photography. Since 
1942, when the District Director was 
supplied with a Speed Graphic camera, 
hundreds of news pictures have been 
taken in the several member-schools. 
Many of the picture suggestions come 
from the school public-relations repre- 
sentative. A pleasant relationship exists 
with the Bakersfield Californian; in 
fact, the photography department of 
that newspaper maintains a standing 
offer to the District to process pictures 
which the paper expects to use. This 
offer is accepted often, with no charge 
to the District. Much of the time, how- 
ever, the pictures are processed in the 
dark room of Bakersfield High School, 
which the Public Relations Office uses. 
The negatives are then submitted to the 
Californian. Sometimes, prints are sent 
to other newspapers, especially during 
the football season. There is an ad- 
vantage in controlling the negatives, in- 
asmuch as they may be used in several 
different ways. The negative file in 
the District office now numbers many 
hundreds. 


As a medium for both exterual and 
internal public relations, photography 
has assumed a position of considerable 
importance in the Kern County Union 
High School District public-relations 
work. In response to requests from prin- 
cipals, pictures of typical classroom ac- 
tivities aretaken, with enlargements used 
for counseling purposes during visits.to 
elementary schools. Photography is also 
used to supply pictures to accompany 
magazine articles. The Agriculture De- 
partment uses this District service to 
advertise livestock owned by the school- 
farm laboratory in livestock journals. 

Other pictures are made for special 
displays and exhibits on the campuses 
by rally committees and by other stu- 
dent groups; for organization scrap- 
books; for departmental instructional 
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programs, such as physical education, to 
improve student techniques; for publi- 
cizing coming campus events; and for 
many other purposes. One of the practi- 
cal uses of the District public-relations 
photography service has been in re- 
sponse to requests for pictures of out- 
lying schools to be shown to prospective 
teachers during interviews in metro- 
politan areas. This practice has actually 
resulted in the acceptance of positions. 


HE District Office also extends its 

photographic service to member- 
school yearbooks and newspapers. 
Some of the outlying schools, in par- 
ticular, use this service extensively for 
their yearbooks. Several of the District 
schools are using this photographic 
service for the student newspapers. For 
instance, nearly every week the. Blue 
and White of Bakersfield High School 
runs one or more pictures taken by the 
District Public Relations Office. 

When the groups are small, indi- 
vidual prints are usually presented to 
participants. There have been many ex- 
pressions of appreciation for this serv- 
ice. Another use of the public-relations 
photography service is to send prints of 
athletic contests or other events to par- 
ticipating schools located outside the 
District. Letters from high-school 
principals indicate favorable acceptance. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that 
space credited to news pictures in the 
monthly tabulation of linear inches of 
school news published represents an ap- 
preciable amount of the total. This 
monthly summary, compiled according 
to schools as well as newspapers, is a 
useful administrative device. It is dis- 
tributed to the District Superintendent, 
the principals, public-telations repre- 
sentatives, and other school officials. 


Another medium of external public 
relations which is the responsibility 
of the Public Relations Office is the 
Speakers’ Bureau. Periodically, lists of 
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speakers and subjects are compiled and 
distributed to organizations in areas 
served by the District. The list is dis- 
trict-wide, and is made up chiefly of 
faculty members. Many favorable com- 
ments have resulted from this service. 


Dei of the latest responsibilities 
given the Public Relations Division 
is the District Bulletin, issued monthly 
during the school year. This bulletin 
consists of a four-page printed pam- 
phlet, which presents items of mutual 
interest throughout the District. The 
public-relations representatives, the 
Curriculum Director and the Librarian 
of the District, and sometimes the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, are contributors— 
the Public Relations Director serving as 
editor. 


While the District Bulletin is chiefly 
a medium of internal public relations, 
its value as an external agency lies in 
the fact that it is sent to several teacher- 
placement agencies, to college and uni- 
versity libraries and schools of edu- 
cation, and to several school systems 
on the exchange list. 


Still another medium for both ex- 
ternal and internal public relations in 
the school-interpretation program is a 
district-wide colored motion picture 
made jointly by the District Audio- 
Visual Aids Director, Elmer J. Peery, 
and the Public Relations Director. This 
picture has been shown to several or- 
ganizations in the community and has 
also been used extensively for the ori- 
entation of new students in some of the 
member-schools of the District. Re- 
cently, in response to a request, the 
picture was sent to a school system 
several hundred miles away. 

The Public Relations Office‘also has 
assisted in the preparation of magazine 
articles written by members of the cer- 
tificated staff. Suggestions and con- 
structive criticism have been offered 
whenever requested. 


In the long-range program to develop 
goodwill, some activities are suggested 
by the Public Relations Office, and 
many other suggestions originate else- 
where. For instance, as the result of a 
suggestion to the District Superintend- 
ent that a commemoration might be in 
order for a member-school nearing the 
fiftieth year of its existence, the Golden 
Jubilee Pageant was held—a large pro- 
duction in which member-schools of 
the District participated and to which 
the, public was invited. This activity 
had both external and internal public- 
relations value. 


A Reet special event for which 
the Public Relations Office had no 
responsibility was the back-to-school 
program for parents in October. This 
affair was sponsored jointly by the 
Bakersfield High School Parent- 
Teacher Association and the high- 
school administrative and counseling 
staff. Several hundred parents of fresh- 
man and sophomore students assembled 
on the campus one evening, had a typi- 
cal meal in the school cafeteria, and at- 
tended ten-minute class periods, during 
which they followed their children’s 
schedules. Brief explanations of course 
objectives, contents, and methods were 
presented by teachers in a more realistic 
atmosphere than is usually achieved. 
Internal public relations, which is a 
field of greatest importance, is too often 
sadly neglected. Therefore, an effort 
has been made to strengthen this aspect 
of the public-relations program in the 
Kern County Union High School 
District. The operative philosophy in- 
cludes (1) the study of grievances and 
the attempt to eliminate their causes; 
(2) the provision of adequate channels 
of information to further understanding 
throughout the District; and (3) the 
recognition of contributions of indi- 
vidual teachers, administrators, and 
non-certificated staff members. 
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HE District Bulletin, Superintend- 

ent’s Memoranda, District and indi- 
vidual member-school faculty meetings, 
departmental conferences, and discus- 
sion groups provide certain avenues for 
intra-District information. Last fall, 
District Superintendent T. L. McCuen 
presented an address on District-growth 
problems, aided by slides projected on 
a screen. Many favorable comments re- 
sulted from this clear-cut explanation of 
trends in the District and in member- 
schools. 


Several different approaches have 
been used to recognize individual contri- 
butions. Displays of articles in profes- 
sional journals written by faculty mem- 
bers have been placed on special display 
by the Public Relations Office. Let- 
ters of commendation from the District 
Superintendent have proved of value 
in strengthening internal public re- 
lations through recognizing special pro- 
fessional contributions. 

It has been interesting to employ 
different emphases in the public-rela- 
tions work year by year. One year, a 
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series of articles on departmental pro- 
grams and their relation to the war 
effort was stressed. Another year, full- 
page picture spreads of activities in the 
member-schools received emphasis. 
This year, the interpretation of the cur- 
riculum as it meets the “ten imperative 
needs of youth” (cited in Planning for 
American Youth, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals) is being stressed. Copies 
of the “ten imperative needs” were dis- 
tributed to the Faculty Public Relations 
Representatives at the first staff meeting 
last fall. (Incidentally, staff meetings 
are held from time to time throughout 
the school year to devise new services, 
trends, and techniques. ) 


SPACE does not permit outlining 
other steps already undertaken, or 


contemplated, in the ‘external and in- 
ternal public-relations program of the 
Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict. But perliaps enough have been 
cited to demonstrate that a public-rela- 
tions program may be a valid part of a 
secondary-school-district organization. 


WHY NOT A SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION? 


With the trend increasingly favorable to the establishment of organized public- 
relations programs in secondary schools, the question rather naturally follows, 
“What about the organization of an association for those working in secondary- 
school public relations?” As far as is known, there is no such association exclu- 
sively devoted to the consideration and discussion of mutual problems and tech- 
niques in the secondary field. Organized on a state-wide or a national basis, with 
regional areas, such an association might provide added impetus to those striving 
to carry public-relations responsibilities in secondary-school systems. The col- 
leges have used such a medium with profit to the members. 

Comments or suggestions may be directed to Avery Allen, Director of Public 
Relations, Kern County Union High School District, Bakersfield, California. 











Interpreting the Schools 


To the Public 


HE interpretation of the schools to 

the public is the only proper public- 
relations program which schools should 
conduct. Good public relations, then, 
simply means informing the public as 
to the purposes, activities, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the schools. No 
news in the press, no announcemient by 
radio, or no information by message 
is more appealing to the interest of 
parents, citizens, and taxpayers than is 
news, information, or comment about, 
or from, the public schools. 


Because this is the case, it is ex- 
tremely important that every member 
of the school personnel be alert to the 
consuming interest of the public about 
public schools. There is probably no 
phase of government in connection with 
which there are more rumors or about 
which it is easier to start injurious 
rumors than about our schools and 
school personnel. 


In view of the fact that information 
or news about schools is likely to be 
of a personal and semi-technical charac- 
ter, it is extremely important that school 
personnel—and by this we mean all who 
are connected with schools—be aware 
of the importance of their obligation 
when they talk shop, when they speak 
about their job, and when they inter- 
pret their own activities. There is abso- 
lutely nothing about the schools which 
should not be public information and 
which should not be interpreted to those 
of the public who have an interest in 
bein, informed. In consideration of this 
situation then, it is extremely important 
that the schools give consideration to 
a program which, in many instances, 
is called public relations. 


4 By V. KERSEY 





q Representing a large city’s public- 
school system, Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent of Los Angeles City 
Schools, discusses the basic philoso- 
phy of public-school public relations 
and suggests methods for maintain- 
ing a successful program of public 
relations. Both Dr. Kersey and his 
public-relations program are well- 
known; therefore, his analysis of the 
requirements for an effective program 
will be of interest to “Journal” read- 
ers. It is particularly interesting to 
note that Dr. Kersey reiterates one of 
the major points of Belmont Farley's 
article—namely, that a good public- 
relations program must be continuous. 





Casual, unplanned, accidental inter- 
pretation means danger for the ultimate 
good of the schools. While it is true 
that it is the business of the schools to 
educate the children and while that is 
what the money for the support of the 
program is supplied to do, the public 
is responsible more and more for mak- 
ing important decisions which bear 
upon the nature of the program of edu- 
cation that children will have in the 
schools. Public knowledge about the 
schools and public support for the 
schools are synonymous. The question 
then arises: What shall be the program 
to be followed in the presentation of 
proper interpretation of the schools to 
the public? 

A second phase of this question, al- 
most equally important, is the question 
of learning from the public what the 
attitudes of the public are toward the 
schools and what particular desires the 
public may have concerning the pro- 
gram conducted in its schools. 
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HE extent to which the adminis- 
tration and faculty of any school are 
close to their community is the best 
measure of what public attitude toward 
education will be in that community. 
Public relations and interpretation of 
the schools take place in the everyday 
contacts of teachers and other school 
employees with parents and all who are 
interested in and concerned with the 
education of children. 


To the public, education is what is 
going on at the public school nearest 
to them. Public understanding begins, 
first of all, when we make sure that the 
people really know what is going on in 
the schools of their immediate com- 
munity and what our purposes and 
plans are. The public is likely to be 
rather casual in its own observations 
of schools and inclined to be somewhat 
superficial in its interpretations. The 
public sees the school plant and build- 
ings, is somewhat aware of the relative 
cleanliness of the grounds, and may 
have some rather vague ideas as to 
whether the teachers are for or against 
the concepts and ideals in which a par- 
ticular community is interested. From 
such bits of would-be mosaic, the public 
constructs a picture of education and 
passes judgment upon the result. Un- 
less we make constant effort to acquaint 
parents and citizens with trends in edu- 
cation, coming events, and what is actu- 
ally going on in the classroom now, they 
have no way of knowing constructively 
about such things. 


It is essential, therefore, that teachers 
and principals and every other school 
employee be constantly alert in helping 
the citizens of their communities to 
secure and interpret correctly as many 
facts as possible about schools and 
school activities and responsibilities. 
Too often, teachers attempt to educate 
the public by presenting facts upon 
which they, as teachers, base their qwn 
decisions. Teachers and administrators 
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are surprised and disappointed when 
they find the parents of the community 
unable to interpret school information 
correctly. Never fail to realize that 
parents need information different from 
or in addition to that desired and needed 
by those of us who spend our entire time 
in the field of education. School-staff 
members have experience and sources 
of knowledge not possessed by the aver- 
age citizen. 


LL educators must realize that in- 
forming citizens must go beyond a 
mere transmittal of facts. Teachers 
must learn to know the interests of 
parents in the school community. These 
particular interests are of paramount 
importance to that community group, 
and schools must show evidence of con- 
cern in that which relates to direct com- 
munity interest. Taxpayers and other 
citizens want, first of all, to be assured 
that the schools are concerned with their 
immediate interests. After these local 
needs are met, citizens then are much 
more ready to co-operate in broader 
programs going beyond purely local 
needs. 

There are five suggestions which can 
be made to teachers, principals, and 
other personnel to help them in develop- 
ing successfully these most important 
details of community enthusiasm for 
education. They are: 

1. Find out what your community 
knows about the schools. Become ac- 
quainted with the desires, concepts, ob- 
jectives, and ideals of your community. 

2. Show, through the results of teach- 
ing and through discussion with com- 
munity members, that the school is 
helping to achieve the desired results. 
Do not be too hasty to improve the ob- 
jectives of your community. Let such 
improvement come after you have 
shown the members of your community 
that you understand them and that you 
are working with them. 
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3. Demonstrate through your own 
efforts and activities that the school is 
determined to work together with the 
community. Make it evident that the 
school is not something super-imposed 
on the community, but something that 
is a vital and integral part of it. 

4. Help the members of the com- 
munity to see from time to time how 
progress has been made in the direction 
of the goal which all accept. 

5. Remember that what others think 
of us depends directly upon what we 
think of ourselves and what we tell 
others about our work. Pride in the 
profession, loyalty to the profession and 
to those in it, and interest in the com- 
munity must go hand in hand. 


Ta application of these five points 
leads directly to the development of 
the most powerful publicity which can 
be secured—that which comes from 
what people themselves see and observe 
and can weigh, evaluate, and appraise. 
“Open House,” visiting days, demon- 
strations, exhibits, and other personal 
contacts with members of the com- 
munity are of significant value in ex- 
tending good public relationships be- 
yond the ordinary school day. The 
school has many resources to use in 
serving the community. Let us also 
have a series of understood needs which 
the community can serve for the school. 

Great importance must be attached 
to the significance of word-of-mouth 
publicity—what people hear directly or 
indirectly. Much of this kind of pub- 
licity consists of what pupils tell at home 
about their teachers, school, and school 
experiences. Much of it consists of what 
teachers, principals, and supervisors tell 
their friends, neighbors, and acquaint- 
ances. In both these cases, what the 
individual does in the community is 
vastly more powerful than anything the 
central administration of the schools can 
do through the radio or newspapers. 


EXT in importance to public re- 

lations are those other sources and 
media—newspapers, radio, motion 
pictures, and magazines—from which 
the public gathers. some of its facts, 
ideas, and impressions about schools 
and education. These additional sources 
are absolutely essential and should be 
used wisely, but they cannot be effective 
unless the groundwork of daily contacts 
has established a firm foundation. Keep 
a constructive flow of school items of 
note and progress directed to each 
editor. 

The part of each of us as an educator 
is more immediate and important to 
public relations than we usually recog- 
nize. It is from sources such as our 
daily work, our teaching methods and 
procedures, our personal contacts, our 
attitudes, and our acceptance by the 
children that the public will learn what 
we are doing, know what we have 
achieved, and pass judgment on us and 
the results of school life forthechildren. 


There is considerable advantage in 
making an approach to this matter of 
interpreting the schools to the public 
with all the scientific viewpoint of the 
public-relations man. Let us be spe- 
cific; but at the same time, let us use 
simple and convincing language. Let 
us be personal and intimate with those 
who are to know and about that of 
which we speak. Just as the world of 
business needs more customers—a need 
which is met by good salesmanship on 
the part of business—so public educa- 
tion needs more enthusiasts ; and enthu- 
siasm for the schools on the part of the 
public is accomplished by good, frank, 
honest, constant interpretation of our 
schools on the part of all school person- 
nel. We must all become ambassadors 
of good will and public relations in the 
classroom, in the whole school, and in 
the community—if the schools are to be 
accurately and constructively inter- 
preted to the public. 








Public-Relations Program at 
Chaffey Colleg © 4 By MABEL A. STANFORD 


HAFFEY College, a district 

junior college with a normal en- 
rollment between 800 and 1,000 stu- 
dents, has a varied public-relations pro- 
gram. In fact, new situations have 
brought many variations in the Chaffey 
program during the past decade; and 
many parts of it, inactive during the 
war, are now being expanded. 

Many of the features of the Chaffey 
program are those commonly used by 
public institutions, but all of them have 
been adapted to the basic philosophy 
which President Gardiner W. Spring 
has held for Chaffey—namely, that con- 
tact with people brings greatest under- 
standing and that whenever people par- 
ticipate in the activities of an insti- 
tution—or have children and friends 
who do—they have a growing interest 
in that institution. 

Chaffey has a district of 222 square 
miles—an area of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, including a group 
of small towns and two cities. The Col- 
lege, excluding the G. I. registration, 
draws 30 per cent or more of its enroll- 
ment from outside the district and the 
larger part from the immediate vicinity. 
Therefore, the public-relations program 
has been organized to interest pros- 
pective students—both in and out of the 
district ; to provide satisfactions for the 
students and for the alumni; to discuss 
with the parents the educational policy 
of the institution ; to inform taxpayers 
of the district about the results of their 
support ; and to assist adults and young 
people in enjoying those cultural activi- 
ties which they would find available .in 
a metropolitan area. 
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q As the third article in the series con- 
cerning public-relations programs in 
different types of schools and school 
districts, Mabel A. Stanford summar- 
izes the public-relations program of 
Chaffey College, Ontario, California 
—a public district junior college. As 
Head of the Journalism Department, 
Miss Stanford has had an opportunity 
to follow Chaffey’s public-relations 
program throughout its development. , 
Miss Stanford, whose work in 
school public relations has been con- 
sidered outstanding for years, is also 
a@ magazine writer and photographer. 





Varied media have been used to ac- 
complish these objectives. Methods 
used include news stories, features, 
home-town releases, pictures; campus 
publications, special bulletins; student 
musical groups and speakers, campus 
organizations, alumni association ; and 
participation in national programs and 
sponsorship of civic groups. 


Aris the war, one of the important 
needs was a clear understanding of 
postwar educational policies by parents 
of present students and prospective stu- 
dents. This need has been met, not only 
by means of news releases and speeches 
but by a quarterly educational publi- 
cation called Chaffey College Home 
Bulletin, written and edited by mem- 
bers of the faculty, which presents dis- 
cussions of the administrators’ prob- 
lems and explains college policies. The 
table of contents of the first issue illus- 
trates the material: “Avoiding Double 
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Taxation in Junior College,” “Center- 
ing Education on the Needs of the Indi- 
vidual” (Chaffey policy), “College 
Trust Fund Aids in Developing Chaf- 
fey” (explanation of Chaffey fund), 
“Understanding Yourself, Your Home, 
and Your Community” (educational 
policy), “Strong Citriculture Program 
to Be Continued,” “Concert Series 
Open to Students,” “Vocational 
Courses Stressed in Art Program,” 
“New Courses Offered to Returning 
Servicemen,” “‘Man Shall Not Live 
by Bread Alone. ..’” (explanation of 
campus YMCA, YWCA, IVCF, and 
inspirational assemblies ). 


ESIDES this new medium for 

reaching parents, the college is con- 
tinuing and re-activating others. Music 
groups again appear in civic concert, in 
guest assemblies at neighboring schools, 
service clubs, patriotic gatherings ; the 
Symphonic Choir has a full schedule 
of radio and concert appearances; the 
Marching Band assists at civic parades, 
sports, and patriotic events; student 
speakers compete in civic-sponsored 
contests and contribute to the local radio 
programs; faculty are called upon to 
speak in their special fields. 

Alumni activities reach numbers of 
graduates and former students. The 
alumni organization, The Chaffeyans, 
has an annual home-coming during 
Commencement Week and publishes its 
own news letter. Last June, the 50th 
Anniversary of the Old Chaffey College 
class of 1895 brought twenty-five mem- 
bers and relatives for the festivities. 
Alumni clubs, particularly the Mac- 
Dowell Fine Arts Club and the Press 
Club, have winter and spring meetings. 
During the war, the stream of communi- 
cation between alumni in Service and 
the college was kept open by “Letters 
from Home,” V-mail notes prepared by 
the director. 
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AU NI vocational and professional 
contacts are also developing inter- 
est in the College. The Chaffey edu- 
cational policy that the College will 
follow the work of graduates and assist 
wherever possible in placement and ad- 
vancement is carried on consistently. 

Collegians and Chaffey high-school 
students receive the all-campus student 
publication, Chaffey United Press. This 
weekly newspaper, edited by the Col- 
lege’s journalism department, accom- 
plishes an important objective. College 
news is sent into homes throughout the 
district, as well as to outside areas. 
High-school students read news about 
the College, as well as their own, and 
Jook forward to the time when they will 
be on the upper campus. Parents be- 
come familiar with the College’s policies 
before their children enter the College. 
During the war, the newspaper pub- 
lished special editions with news of 
alumni in Service. Miniature editions 
were air-mailed to alumni overseas. 
The Argus, the College annual, pro- 
vides a pictorial record of the student 
year, which prospective students ex- 
amine carefully, for it serves as a mirror 
of the college which they hope to enjoy 
later. 


Because Chaffey College is in an agri- 
cultural and industrial area, the oppor- 
tunity to make it a dynamic force in the 
cultural life of the district has been 
great. It has become the cultural 
center—bringing music, art, and lec- 
tures to the people. For two decades, 
it has sponsored lectures and forums 
under the adult-education program. 


HEN the auditorium, with its 

seating capacity of 2,300, was - 
completed, the College sponsored an 
Allied Arts program of music, drama, 
and dance. There was no popular tra- 
dition for this kind of program in the 
district ; but after several years, increas- 
ing interest developed a civic organi- 
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zation called the Civic Concert Associ- 
ation, which now sponsors the course. 

Seven years ago, the College assisted 
a group of citizens to found the Chaffey 
Community Art Association, an organi- 
zation devoted to the accumulation of 
a permanent exhibit of modern Ameri- 


can painting and the enjoyment of art - 


in everyday living. The College. fur- 
nishes the building for the annual ten- 
day public purchase-prize exhibit and 
a room for members’ meetings. Ten 
thousand people, including many art 
classes from the high schools through- 
out Southern California, visit the show. 
The pictures of the Association are ex- 
hibited in the reading room of the 
library. When the campus building 
program is completed, the art gallery 
planned for one of the buildings will 
house the exhibit, and a small audi- 
torium will be open for lectures and 
meetings. 

Until 1940, the College held its 
annual Civic Conference of men and 
women invited to the campus to discuss 
national and international problems in 
an all-day session. This event brought 
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500 people to the campus from the area 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego. Be- 
sides participating in the programs, the 
visiting group toured the buildings on 
the campus and attended vespers. 
Participation in national programs 
during the war brought thousands of 
young men on the campus during the 
A. S. T. program and the Civilian 
Pilot Training programs. The men 
lived on the campus and liked Chaffey 
College ; at least, many are now return- 
ing as veterans to the student body. 


A PUBLIC -RELATIONS program 

such as that at Chaffey provides the 
taxpayer with the understanding which 
makes him satisfied with the results of 
his support. He sees in the success of 
his children the results of its educational 
program; in the opportunities offered 
himself and his family, he realizes the 
civic enrichment offered; and in the 
growth of the community by those who 
bring their families to attend the col- 
lege, he recognizes the fact that the Col- 
lege has contributed to the development 
of the district. 


JOURNALISM DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE AT BAKERSFIELD 


On October 19, the California Division of the National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors of Secondary Schools sponsored a state-wide conference and work- 
shop of high-school and junior-college journalism directors at Bakersfield Junior 
College, under the leadership of Chester R. Shuler, California State Director, 
NAJD, Bakersfield Junior College. Open to all high-school and junior-college 
advisers—whether of newspapers, yearbooks, or magazines—the conference fea- 
tured a morning program of speeches and an afternoon workshop. In the morn- 
ing, Robert E. G. Harris, chief editorial writer of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
and Professor Ralph Hammergren of ‘the University of Southern California 
School of Journalism, spoke on the problems, responsibilities, and opportunities 
of journalism directors. The afternoon workshop sessions in newspaper editorial 
problems, yearbook editorial and layout work, publication business and adver- 
tising management, and publications photography were planned around the answer- 
ing of questions sent in by journalism directors. These questions were answered 
by directors who had had experience in solving these problems and by such pro- 
fessionals and professors as Professor Marc Goodnow of the University of 
Southern California; Professors Chilton R. Bush and Cliff Weigle of Stanford 
University ; Dr. John Lund of the University of California; Professors Paul V. 
Sheehan and Duke of Fresno State College; Mr. Harris, staff photographer from 
a San Francisco newspaper ; and others. Speeches, questions, and answers were 
mimeographed and sent to each adviser who attended the conference. 
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Schools-and-the-Community Symposium 
UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


4 In the significant discussion of the utilization of community resources which follows. 
Dr. John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Public Schools, Pasadena, discusses community 
resources for secondary education. Dr. M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, points out vocational-guidance services in the com- 
munity; and Mrs. Ella-Mason Wittker and Miss Esther Heath, both of Pasadena City 
Schools, recommend the pooling of school and community resources in student ad- 
justment. Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman, National Commission on Children and 
Youth, reviews the work of the Commission. Mr. George Hijelte, Superintendent, Los 
Angeles Department of Playground and Recreation—and a member of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth—advocates school-community planning for rec- 
reation. Dr. John S. Carroll, Superintendent, San Diego County Schools, and a mem- 
ber of the California Youth Committee, reports on the work of that committee. Miss 
Beatrice McConnell and Miss Elizabeth S. Johnson of the Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch of the U. S. Department of Labor also contribute to the sym- 
posium. 

Margaret E. Bennett, Director, Pupil Personnel, Pasadena City Schools—guest 
editor for this part of the symposium—is the author of the editorial. Dr. Bennett. who 
was president of the National Vocational Guidance Association from 1941-43, has 
been visiting assistant professor at Teachers College, Columbia University, and visit- 
ing instructor or lecturer in summer schools at Claremont Colleges, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, and University of Saskatchewan, Canada. She is 
author of “College and Life” and “Building Your Life” and co-author with H. C. Hand 
of a group of guidance texts for the high-school level. As a member of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, Dr. Bennett is very much concerned with the 
effective utilization of community resources, as evidenced in the following editorial. 
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HOW WELL DO WE USE AND SERVE 
OUR COMMUNITIES? 


Social interaction is the keynote of democratic living. We intensified that inter- 
action in planned and co-ordinated efforts to protect our democracy against external 
aggression. We now face the equally urgent need for more intelligent co-ordination 
of our efforts to preserve and improve that democracy from within. Each community 
must build for the future through the conservation and development of its human re- 
sources, as well as its natural resources. 


Our expanding scientific knowledge about human life and the increasing number 
and variety of trained workers applying this information in their professions should 
raise the levels of human engineering to a degree comparable to the heightened 
efficiency of warfare with the atomic bomb. In both areas, there is equal need for so- 
cial vision and co-ordinated efforts for social control and direction. 
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We have been warned by A. N. Whitehead of the dangers of increasing and im- 
proving the specialized functions of the community without vision of social goals and 
leadership for direction and co-ordination. The articles in this part of the symposium 
deal with programs of the national, state, and community levels for planning im- 
proved ways of co-ordinating our efforts to build a better future for children and 
youth. Health, education, vocational guidance, personal and social adjustment, work, 
and recreation are included in this survey of plans and services for the betterment of 
our democratic life. 


Throughout these articles, certain principles of action are emphasized. First, that 
we must keep ourselves informed continuously as to the needs of those whom.we 
serve; second, that available resources must be used in the most efficient manner 
possible through mutual understanding and co-operation; and third, that expansion 
and improvement of these services must be achieved through community organiza- 
tion and leadership. 


Every educator should be aware of the part that schools may play in a com- 
munity program for the fullest development of human resources and should see 
clearly his part in the process. What contributions shall we make in the areas sug- 
gested below? 


1. Understanding of the needs of individuals in long-range study of children and 
youths throughout the school years. 


2. Fostering the development of fine personalities through guided learning ex- 
periences. m 

3. Active participation in community life through good leadership and follower- 
ship directed toward the fullest utilization of resources to meet individual needs and 
the growth of enlightened social purposes which education must serve. 

4. Adapting our educational program to present and future community needs and 
opportunities and utilizing community resources for the enrichment of that program. 


5. Preparing youth for democratic citizenship through: 


a. Information about community resources for human welfare and develop- 
ment. 


b. Emotional identification with community purposes and welfare. 


c. Youth services to the community life, in the study and solving of suitable 
problems, participation in suitable welfare activities, and contributions to the 
enrichment of home, work, and recreational life of the community. 


Social and civic workers can supply the schools with vital instructional materials 
and participate in group educational activities as well as provide needed services to 
individuals. The schools can contribute important educational services in many com- 
munity projects. What, for example, may we contribute to the current program of 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Youth United for a Better Home Town? 
And what are the next steps in your community progress?—-MARGARET E. BENNETT, 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Pasadena City Schools. 

















Community Resources for 


Secondary Education 


RADITIONALLY, the American 

high school stands on an academic 
hill overlooking, but distant from, the 
mundane affairs of the community. Only 
through the extra-curricular program, 
athletics, dramatics, and social activities, 
is liaison maintained between the school 
and the community. The organization 
of the institution—its curricular pattern 
and content—was largely fixed by dis- 
tant accrediting associations, by en- 
trance requirements, and by a blind faith 
that education could best serve by facili- 
tating the student’s progress along a 
straight and narrow way leading away 
from the commonplace jobs of commu- 
nity life toward a more desirable haven 
of academic isolation or a “white collar” 
occupation. 

Even today, one seldom attends a con- 
ference on secondary education where 
one is not harangued by those insisting 
that the high school be brought down to 
the level of community life and interest 
and select its curricula for the purpose 
of preparing students for civic and vo- 
cational competency. There is, too, a 
general agreement that such a readjust- 
ment should be made ; but it is still news, 
quite as sensational as when the man 
bites the dog, if any high school does, in 
fact, involve its curricula, faculty, and 
students in the going-on affairs of com- 
munity life. 

The institutional pattern by which the 
high schools have been designed has 
been fixed. The courses and allowable 
combinations of subjects leading to 
graduation with the standard units of 
credit have been changed but little. The 
old “classical” course, heavy with jan- 
guages, is still in vogue. Greek has been 
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4 By JOHN A. SEXSON 





4 In the first article dealing with the 
utilization of community resources, 
Dr. John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Pasadena, California, 
traces the traditional development of 
secondary schools and makes a plea 
for the community high school, based 
upon the community's needs—social, 
economic, civic, and scholastic. Dr. 
Sexson, who has served for many 
years both as a high-school principal 
and as a superintendent of schools, 
is very much interested in the de- 
velopment of extensive programs of 
terminal education to meet the needs 
of the community. He is the author of 
the new book entitled “The New 
American College.” published this 
year by Harper and Brothers. 





dropped ; Latin, reduced ; but the char- 
acter of the course and the purposes 
served by it are almost unchanged. The 
“scientific” course, a concession to stu- 
dents of less scholastic promise, is like- 
wise perpetuated under a pattern little 
changed in outline but much enriched 
by new scientific knowledge and made 
much more respectable by technical 


progress. 


HE more recent commercial course, 
forced into the schools by business- 
pressure groups, has been developed by 
a pattern little changed through the 
years and originally dictated by the in- 
terests who needed a large staff of rou- 
tine clerical and secretarial employees. 
The pattern and content are familiar. 
These ready-made patterns of cur- 
ricula, standardized for all types of 
communities and schools, fostered the 
isolation of the secondary school. Prin- 

























cipals and faculty, upon their arrival in 
the community, had no need to consult 
or confer with either citizens or stu- 
dents. They knew what they were there 
for—knew the form and shape of the 
institution, the subjects to be taught, 
the texts to be used, the methods to be 
followed, and the objectives to be 
reached. 


Everything about the institution was 
sacrosanct, and cornmunity intrusion or 
suggestion was resented and resisted. 
Indeed, the community, no less than the 
faculty, insisted that the letter of the 
academic law be followed without devia- 
tion. In many communities, the teach- 
ers came as strangers and remained for 
years without vital contact with any 
phase or aspect of community life. 


Bene picture thus far is purposely 
overdrawn. Instances can be cited 
in which this characterization of the 
secondary school would be a gross ex- 
aggeration. These instances, however, 
are a decided minority. Too often, the 
situation has closely resembled the pic- 
ture presented above. What follows is 
an attempt to change completely the in- 
stitutional orientation of secondary edu- 
cation. It rests upon the premise that 
the community high school, beginning 
with the design of its plant and the selec- 
tion of its equipment, should evolve from 
community needs—social, economic, 
civic, and scholastic. It would hold that 
no principal or faculty could establish an 
acceptable secondary school without 
first making a thorough and compre- 
hensive survey of community needs and 
the resources available to meet these 
needs. Further, that no principal and 
faculty can operate an acceptable sec- 
ondary-school program without a con- 
tinuing survey of community needs and 
resources. Life in America is dynamic. 
Education, to buttress American life, 
must be dynamic. The traditional in- 
ertia that has characterized secondary 
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education is the best argument against 
its serviceableness. 

First would come an assay of the 
youth of high-school age. How many 
are there? What are they doing? What 
is their economic status ? What are their 
outlooks? What are their. interests? 
What are their opportunities? Where 
are they in their learnings? What has 
the elethentary school done for them in 
their mastery of fundamental knowl- 
edges and the acquisition of essential 
skills? These soundings must go be- 
yond their routine mastery of the ac- 
cepted tools of learning. Some probing 
must be done to determine civic compe- 
tency, personal sufficiency, and social 
sensitivity. 


UT of such a survey, the broad out- 

lines of a program should emerge. 
Now, the educator must turn to the 
community and appraise its resources— 
human and material—and estimate their 
adequacy in terms of the educational 
needs. 

Details of techniques employable in 
such activities have been presented re- 
peatedly. Education of All American 
Youth by the National Educational 
Policies Commission is one example. 
Such material cannot be reproduced in 
this article because of lack of space. 
Such a repetition would be valueless for 
the simple reason that competency to 
initiate and administer such a program 
is not acquired by reading an essay. Few 
available secondary-school administra- 
tors, however willing they may be to 
proceed, have the “know how” essential 
to make a success of such an institution. 
First of all, a deep foundation must be 
laid by an intelligent and well-devised 
program of public relations that will 
bring understanding and public support 
for the basic changes necessary to such 
a reorientation. 


The notable examples of success are, 
for the most part, located in closely-knit 
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rural communities where really inspired 
educational leadership has been able to 
get in close contact with their patrons 
and where they have been able to pro- 
duce desirable and acceptable results 
in a relatively short period of time. In 
such instances, the program has been 
characterized by the closest sort of co- 
operation between the school, the home, 
the church, and the community organ- 
izations—such as the Grange, the clubs, 
and every kind and type of community 
effort. The school has drawn every per- 
son into its program and has produced 
better conditions, social, civic, and eco- 
nomic, for ail—youth and adults as well. 

Practical examples of effective 
procedure include the rise of citizens’ 
advisory committees in determining 
content of courses in specific fields—the 
farmers in agriculture, the stockmen in 
animal husbandry, the store managers 
in distributive trades, and the office 
managers in office practice. Pressure 
groups, specifically organized to sup- 
port specific causes, may be effectively 
used in providing effective materials 
which, when properly assimilated within 
the curricula, become useful and sig- 
nificant for students. The old and fixed 
institutions, such as home, church, and 
fraternal organizations, are of great 
value. Political, commercial, profes- 
sional, and patriotic organizations have 
their good points ; and their support is 
worth acquiring. 


S communities increase in size and 

in complexity of occupations, in- 
terests, and purposes, the task con- 
fronting the secondary school increases 
with bewildering complexity. A ready 
answer in the form of a new pattern of 
secondary education that will replace 
the traditional patterns, and even new 
purposes as acceptable as the traditional 
ones, are not to be expected immedi- 
ately. The real hope lies in a more gen- 
eral acceptance by educators of the 
promise that secondary education 
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should be, in fact, general education and 
that the secondary school should, in fact, 
be a common school. 


Bde this view is accepted, those 
who hold it must lift their eyes 
from their texts, release their students 
from the rigid course patterns and credit 
requirements, and guide them in new 
learnings more closely related to their 
life needs as determined by environ- 
mental or communal factors. Such a 
program is threatened by provincial- 
ism. There is grave danger that the 
community will develop introvert tend- 
encies and that such a program will lack 
the incisive character that has character- 
ized the narrow institutionalism of past 
secondary education. The fear of such 
outcomes cannot be disregarded. The 
portion of the community that grasps 
frantically to hold fast to the present 
time-honored and well-beloved insti- 
tution cannot be disregarded. They 
should not be required to sell what they 
regard as their educational birthright 
for a mess of educational pottage. They 
have every reason to demand that what- 
ever changes are made shall represent 
sound educational statesmanship— 
structurally sound and socially effective. 
The best, and all the community pos- 
sesses in the way of resources, must be 
marshaled to accomplish such an end. 

The traditional program at one time 
did this very well. In a generation when 
the economic resources would barely 
support a subsistence level of living, it 
was an achievement to open the way to 
preparation for service to church and to 
state to a favored few. In this new day, 
when our social income has ballooned 
to unprecedented proportions and man, 
at long last, holds in his hands the con- 
trol of forces that may well create an 
abundance of opportunity for all to ex- 
tend, improve, and enrich every aspect 
of life—it is not too much to expect that 
the secondary school will be available 
to assist in the transformation. 

















Community Vocational- 


Guidance Services 


HE vocational-guidance services of 

a community are almost as varied 

in character as the individuals and 
groups who live there. The mother who 
talks with her daughter about the splen- 
did professional service that is being 
rendered by a certain nurse is giving 
vocational guidance, even though she 
may not be trying consciously to influ- 
ence the girl’s choice of a life work. 
The Chamber of Commerce which does 
public honor to a citizen who has made 
an unusual success in some line of busi- 
ness is exerting a certain amount of 
influence upon the occupational atti- 
tudes of the young people who attend 
and is thereby giving vocational guid- 
ance. The teacher who complains in the 
presence of others about the low salary 
she receives or about the limitations 
placed upon her social life by the board 
of education is actually giving vocational 
guidance—even though it is of a nega- 
tive type. Many of the experiences 
which influence the vocational choices 
of young men and women are not con- 
sciously planned to serve that purpose. 
In deliberately planning the vo- 
cational-guidance services of a com- 
munity, first consideration should be 
given to making the most efficient possi- 
ble use of the services and personnel 
already available in the area. In most 
localities, there are numerous agencies 
and individuals with a certain amount 
of real interest and competency in vo- 
cational guidance. These organizations 
and persons should be brought together 
and organized into an integrated com- 
munity program that will avoid un- 
necessary duplication, provide the most 
expert vocational counseling available 


q By M. R. TRABUE 





q Dr. M. BR. Trabue, Dean of the School 
of Education and Director of Summer 
Sessions, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, summarizes for “Journal” read- 
ers his conception of the effective 
utilization of vocational - guidance 
services in the community. Dr. Tra- 
bue’s interest in vocational guidance 
dates back to his graduate study at 
Columbia University and his work as 
Chief Psychological Examiner in 
World War I. He has maintained this 
interest as a principal of public high 
schools in Illinois: as a professor at 
Columbia University, the University 
of North Carolina, Stanford University, 
and the University of Minnesota: as 
Chief of the Division of Diagnosis, The 
Adjustment Service, New York City, 
in 1933; and as Director of the Occu- 
pational Research Program of the U.S. 
Employment Service in 1934-36—as 
well as in his present position. Dr. 
Trabue is currently active in voca- 
tional guidance nationally, having 
served as president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 
1944-46 and as president of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations in 1945-46. He is the author 
of three books, a series of spellers, 
and a series of elementary language 
books. 





for those individuals who are in greatest 
need of it, and use each available coun- 
selor in the particular type of service 
which he is most competent to render. 
From the point of view of the com- 
munity as a whole, there might almost 
as well be no local expert in the field of . 
occupational information, for example, 
if that expert is available only to the 
members of some particular organi- 
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zation—or if that expert’s time is used 

up in giving legal, emotional, medical, 

and other types of advice in fields in 

which he is not especially competent. 

The effective. pooling of competent spe- 

cialized services is a difficult but neces- 

sary first step in developing a success- 

ful community guidance program. 


One of the really troublesome steps in 
the effective organization of local com- 
munity resources is the identification of 
those persons who are professionally 
competent in specialized guidance fields. 
The fact that a certain person has paid 
his annual dues and is listed as a mem- 
ber ofthe National Vocational Guidance 
Association does not in itself prove that 
he is professionally competent in any 
particular area of vocational guidance. 
The officers of the nearest local branch 
of that national organization can usually 
be very helpful, however, in identifying 
individuals who are really competent 
and in pointing out other persons who 
are unprofessional “racketeers.” 

A large number of unscrupulous per- 
sons have set themselves up as “ex- 
perts” in vocational guidance in order 
to prey upon those who are in doubt 
regarding their occupational qualifi- 
cations. These fakers usually make use 
of some device from which they claim 
to “read” the victim’s characteristics. 
Some of them feel or measure the 
“bumps” on one’s head, others observe 
the person’s face or palms, others look 
in a crystal ball, and still others adminis- 
ter some sort of “test.”+ Community 
organizers should protect their citizens 
in every possible way from exploitation 
by the operators of such “rackets,” who 
can usually be identified by their selfish 
commercial attitudes and their extrava- 
gant claims to infallibility. Fortune tell- 
ing has no place in a community pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. 





1 An interesting account of these charlatans 
and their “systems” was published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company in a book by Lee R. 
Steiner, in 1945, Where Do People Take Their 
Troubles? 
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[N making effective use of available 
local resources, a community should 
give large responsibilities to its tax-sup- 
ported agencies. The churches, service 
clubs, hospitals, and other group agen- 
cies in the area should certainly be in- 
cluded; but the public schools, the 
public-employment service, the Vet- 
erans Administration, and the various 
agencies of state and municipal govern- 
ments are supported by public taxation 
to serve the needs of all citizens. Each 
organization or agency has its own 
unique purposes and procedures, which 
should always be clearly recognized. If 
one of the community-wide public agen- 
cies is not operating effectively, it is 
usually better for the general program 
to assist and strengthen it than to set up 
another to do the same work. Agencies 
which are available to only a particular 
segment of the population should be en- 
couraged to serve their clients effec- 
tively or to merge their efforts with the 
community-wide agencies. A com- 
munity should not attempt to force all 
citizens who want vocational guidance 
to go to a particular agency, but it 
should insist that all citizens have an 
equal opportunity to receive sound oc- 
cupational information and guidance, 
regardless of race, religion, economic 
status, or social background. 


HE public-school system has a 

unique responsibility in the develop- 
ment of an effective community pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. No other 
agency has such close and continuous 
opportunities to study the individual 
citizen’s developing abilities, occupa- 
tional interests, personality traits, and 
special limitations. No other agency is 
so well-equipped to serve the needs for 
further vocational training that are 
usually revealed by studies of the char- 
acteristics of individual citizens. No 
other agency has had as great an oppor- 
tunity as the school system to demon- 
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strate its impartiality and efficiency in 
serving the public welfare. No other 
agency has more to gain than the schools 
through the mobilization of the total 
resources of the community in a unified 
vocational-guidance program. 

The chief limitation to the services 
the schools can render in such a pro- 
gram grows out of the too-narrow con- 
cept which school officials and faculties 
have often entertained regarding their 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, there 
are even yet high-school teachers who 
feel no responsibility beyond that of 
teaching a particular subject: e. g., 
mathematics, history, or science. Such 
a teacher is out of place in a modern 
American high school. Every school 
official should recognize that his pri- 
mary task today is developing in all 
students those attitudes which will lead 
them to desire sincerely to co-operate 
effectively with others for the,good of 
the entire community. The school in 
which this fundamental purpose is really 
operative will take a leading part in de- 
veloping a long-range program of indi- 
vidual diagnosis and guidance, involv- 
ing not only every teacher and parent 
but also the industries, business firms, 
governmental agencies, civic organi- 
zations, and all other groups that can 
be helpful. The cost of duplicating in 
the school itself the realistic facilities for 
guidance, instruction, and placement 
which already exist in most communi- 
ties would be prohibitive ; but the school 
must have the insight, initiative, leader- 
ship, and tact to help work out the co- 
operative arrangements necessary for a 
long-range community-wide program of 
vocational guidance. 


i addition to making the most effec- 

tive possible use of the various agen- 
cies and individuals already available, 
each community should attempt to 
strengthen its vocational-guidance serv- 
ices by adding such well-qualified 
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specialists as are obtainable. If the local 


. Veterans Administration Office does 


not have the services of an experienced, 
well-trained vocational counselor, for 
example, the community organization 
may be able to help the Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials to secure one. If 
the family welfare or other community 
social-service agency needs a psychiatric 
social worker, it is much more likely to 
obtain one if it has the active support 
of the whole community. The board of 
public education is far more likely to 
employ a competent director of vo- 
cational guidance for the schools if all 
the other agencies’ in the community 
support the request of the school ad- 
ministrator. 


BY thoroughly competent special- 
ists of these types are relatively 
difficult to obtain. The advanced gradu- 
ate training and years of practical ex- 
perience which they have had enable 
them to choose among positions that 
pay good salaries, but their potential 
contributions to the success of the com- 
munity program are invaluable. They 
can be especially helpful in the instruc- 
tion and supervision of less-well-trained 
workers who are already available lo- 
cally, in the development of improved 
plans and procedures, in the collection 
and interpretation of data for evalu- 
ating various features of the program, 
and in dealing directly with some of 
the most difficult individual cases. No 
community should wait until it has a 
full staff of specialists to initiate a co- 
operative guidance program, but neither 
should it be satisfied to provide its citi- 
zens with less efficient guidance services 
than can be made available through the 
combined. efforts of all the interested 
agencies. The key to success in obtain- 
ing the best possible vocational guid- 
ance for the citizens of a community 
is whole-hearted co-operation through 
community organization. 











School-Community Planning 


For Recreation 


LL informed people recognize the 
need for public recreation facilities 
and services not only in urban but also 
in rural communities. The changes 
which have taken place in American 
life in a mechanical age render impera- 
tive the provision of public recreation 
places and programs if American boys 
and girls are to enjoy opportunities for 
normal growth and development. The 
increase of leisure for all and the po- 
tentialities for the development of a 
fine American culture through the wise 
utilization of leisure also call for the 
planning of recreation facilities and ac- 
tivities available to all. 

It has now become almost trite to say 
that the public schools must play a large 
part in community planning for recre- 
ation. The extent and urgency of the 
need in this field of social service would 
alone call for action upon the part of 
the great universal system of American 
education. The vast extent of school 
facilities across the land, the tremendous 
investment which has been made in 
public-education facilities, and the fact 
that many of these facilities are out of 
use during hours of the day when the 
public is at leisure, particularly when 
children are available to play, would 
suggest that here is a public resource 
which might be put to use to provide 
opportunities for community recreation. 

Legislatures in many of the states 
have been impressed with the strategic 
position and responsibility of the schools 
in relation to this problem. They have 
passed laws requiring that schools be 
opened to community activities and have 
authorized, as California did in its 1939 
Community Recreation Enabling Act, 
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4 By GEORGE HJELTE 





4 A plan for the utilization of school 
and community resources for recrea- 
tion is presented by George Hijelte, 
Superintendent, Department of Play- 
ground and Recreation, Los Angeles 
—iormerly Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion in Berkeley, California, and in 
Westchester County. New York, as 
well as a member of the California 
State Department of Education. Mr. 
Hjelte heads one of the nation’s most 
outstanding municipal recreation sys- 
tems, in which he has secured volun- 
tary co-ordination between municipal 
and school recreation. Among his 
many professional activities, Mr. 
Hjelte serves as a member of the Na- 
tional Commission for Children and 
Youth and as chairman of the Recrea- 
tional Section of the National Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency. He 
is author of the textbook “Administra- 
tion of Public Recreation.” 





the assumption of responsibility by 
boards of education for the conduct and 
supervision of playgrounds, community 
centers, and other recreation facilities 
and supervised programs of public rec- 
reation. 

Specifically what part the school 
should play in a comprehensive com- 
munity recreation plan can be better 
understood when the elements of such 
a plan are considered. What are these 
elements ? 

The first element is the neighborhood 
playground. The neighborhood play- 
ground is intended to serve the people, 
primarily the children of the neighbor- 
hood, The “neighborhood” is difficult 
to define, but everyone readily recog- 
nizes the boundaries and the character 
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of the neighborhood in which he lives. 
Usually, it is a place with natural or 
artificial boundaries, such as a major 
traffic artery, a hill or ridge, a river bed, 
a business or industrial district. There 
is usually a common transportation sys- 
tem for the people in the neighborhood, 
and often an elementary school and one 
or more churches. In such a neighbor- 
hood, there should be a place to play— 
essentially an outdoor place with some 
indoor facilities for use in inclement 
weather. 


ft HE second element of a community- 
recreation plan is the district recre- 
ation center. A district may be thought 
of as a constellation of neighborhoods. 
It, too, has boundaries; and it is some- 
times spoken of as a community. It has 
district or community consciousness. 
In this age of automobile transportation, 
it has become more important as a unit 
of social organization than formerly. 


In such a district, there should be a 
place for play which would have within 
it those facilities which may not be pro- 
vided in a neighborhood playground 
(which, in the nature of the case, must 
be small) and also facilities that are de- 
sired for the recreation of people of 
larger capacity for travel than small 
children have. Such facilities are the 
swimming pool, the picnic ground, the 
gymnasium, the large athletic field, the 
batteries of tennis courts. 

The third element in the recreation 
plan is the regional place of recreation, 
such as the beach, the hills and valleys, 
the wooded areas, the lakes, and the 
desert—all of which are visited for rec- 
reation purposes, not daily but only oc- 
casionally. These regional facilities are 
located where the natural terrain and 
the flora and the fauna are suitable to 
recreation development and utilization. 

Where does the school system fit into 
such a recreation plan? Elementary 
schools are essentially neighborhood 
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institutions and facilities, but all neigh- 
borhoods do not necessarily have an ele- 
mentary school. A school of proper size 
for a good curriculum sometimes must 
serve two or three neighborhoods. 
Wherever an elementary school is lo- 
cated, it should become the neighbor- 
hood recreation place. Neighborhoods 
which are not favored by elementary 
schools would require a neighborhood 
playground set apart from any school. 


Hic# schools and junior high 
schools are located according to 
the same principles from the point of 
view of their distribution as would ob- 
tain in the location of a district play- 
ground and recreation center. High 
schools and junior high schools have 
certain facilities—notably auditorium, 
gymnasium, music rooms, social halls, 
and athletic fields—which are the types 
of facilities in part that would be re- 
quired in a district recreation center. 
Add a swimming pool, more space for 
field games, and picnic grounds, and 
you have made of the high school a 
superb district recreation center. 

With respect to the need for regional 
recreation areas, the schools have no 
facilities to offer. For the creation, 
preservation, and development of large 
regional parks and beaches, we must 
look to other public agencies. 


iB this concept as to the neighborhood 
and district needs is a valid one, there 
are three possible methods of providing 
the essential facilities. The first method 
is to provide for the neighborhood and 
district needs in a manner wholly inde- 
pendent of the public-education system. 
This would be exceedingly costly, would 
duplicate plants already provided and 
idle during certain times, and -would 
call for public expenditure, which would 
make it even more difficult for the 
public-education system to obtain the 
financial support which it so vitally 
needs. 
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The second method would be to pro- 
vide for the neighborhood and district 
recreation facilities and services wholly 
by adaptation of the public-school sys- 
tem to the need, making the public- 
education authorities solely responsible 
for the provision of public recreation 
facilities and services. This plan would 
appear to place too large a burden upon 
an already heavily burdened public- 
education authority. Certain recreation 
services cannot be commingled with 
educational services and should be ren- 
dered apart from any public school. 
The third method would be through 
joint action of school and municipal 
government, or school and county and 
state government. Such a plan would 
call for the full utilization for recreation 
of facilities of the public schools when 
not required for the conduct of the 
regular school program—the utilization, 
supervision, and promotion of the pro- 
gram to be under the jurisdiction of en- 
lightened school boards and school ad- 
ministrators who would recognize the 
potentialities of leisure and recreation 
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for the development of good citizenship 
and for the growth of a happy com- 
munity life. It would also call for sup- 
plementary facilities in neighborhoods 
and districts which are not served by 
the schools—provided by the municipal, . 
county, and state governments, with 
the management of the facilities and 
direction and promotion of program 
under the jurisdiction of the govern- 
mental agency that administers the 
facilities. 


6 Mrvns plan of joint planning and ac- 
tion would require a high degree of 
understanding between school and other 
authorities and continued collaboration 
upon joint projects and adjustments in 
physical plans, as well as program or- 
ganization. In some cities in California, 
a demonstration of joint planning and 
action has been made over the past two 
decades. These demonstrations have 
proved that the plan is feasible, eco- 
nomical, and productive of the greatest 
return from the investment of funds 
and personnel which has been made. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR THE COUNSELING OF 
VETERANS AND DISPLACED WAR WORKERS 


1, Citizens who responded to the call of their country in its time of need are 
entitled to the most accurate information and the most competent help obtain- 
able when making their readjustments to peace-time conditions. 

2. The number of veterans and displaced war workers who need professional help 
is large, while the number of professionally competent counselors is small. 
The services of counselors who are competent should be made available to 
as many as possible of the persons who need them. 

3. Differing policies and procedures and unnecessary duplication of services by 
uncoordinated agencies would produce confusion among those served and would 
waste valuable resources of the community. 

4. A particular individual frequently has a variety of adjustment problems that 
can be solved only by the closest possible cooperation of several different agen- 
cies and experts. . 

5. Adjustments in the community itself and in its programs are frequently as 
important as adjustments in the individual person. 

6. Regardless of the agency that has first contact with the individual, the infor- 
mation he receives should lead him directly to those sources from which real 
help will be received. His time and patience should not be exhausted by need- 
less repetitions of interviews, questions, tests, and waiting lines, or by referrals 
to offices that cannot render the services he needs. 

—From booklet published by The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, Inc. 














Community Resources in 
Student Adjustment 


AXIMUM utilization of both 

school and community resources 
provides the child and his family with 
the type of service which the school sys- 
tem alone could neither achieve nor 
afford. 

The case of Frankie illustrates the 
results which can be accomplished 
through close working relationships be- 
tween school and social agencies. This 
fourteen-year-old boy would have 
grown up handicapped but for good pro- 
fessional teamwork. Because of marked 
nervousness and poor educational prog- 
ress, he was referred to the psycholo- 
gist. Frankie was a pale, fatigued- 
appearing boy whose hands and feet 
were in constant motion. Rapid blink- 
ing of eyes and facial twitching were 
very noticeable. There were frequent 
jerky choreaform movements of body. 
It was obvious that this physically-ill 
little boy should not be in school. With 
the parents’ permission, arrangements 
were made through the hospital dispen- 
sary for medical examinations. These 
revealed that Frankie had chorea and 
active rheumatic fever, which had al- 
ready involved his heart. As a result of 
teamwork between a health agency, a 
welfare agency, the home, and a psy- 
chologist, within a few days he entered 
a health school, where he could have 
expert care without which irreparable 
damage would have resulted. 

Some one in each school system 
should have thorough knowledge of 
community and regional resources 
which supplement school services for 
student adjustment. In some systems, 
the dean, a counselor, the assistant 


4B ELLA-MASON WITTKER 
YESTHER HEATH 





q Mrs. Ella-Mason Wittker, formerly 
Assistant Psychologist, Lincoln Dem- 
onstration School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Clinical Psychologist, Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, Providence, Rhode 
Island, now holds the position of Clin- 
ical Psychologist, Pasadena City 
Schools. She is a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Guidance Committee and 
a board member of the Pasadena 
Child Guidance Clinic. Miss Esther 
Heath, Director of Social Service, Pas- 
adena Child Guidance Clinic, since 
1942, is author of “The Approach to 
the Parent” (Commonwealth Fund). 





principal, a visiting teacher, or some 
other guidance worker has this continu- 
ing responsibility. In small urban com- 
munities and rural districts, it may be 
a duty of the school nurse or physician, 
the principal, or the visiting supervisor. 
Whoever assumes this responsibility 
must help other staff members and 
parents to know how to use available 
facilities. In Pasadena, the psycholo- 
gist for Pasadena City Schools keepsin- 
formed regarding all public and private 
agencies in the city which provide serv- 
ices in the four fields of health, family 
welfare, child care, and recreation. Es- 
sential information regarding each 
agency includes type of service offered, 
eligibility requirements, referral pro- 
cedure, and acquaintance with person- 
nel. Files of local, regional, and state 
resources and special services for chil- 
dren are maintained, including such in- 
formation as public and private insti- 
tutions, schools for the physically and 
mentally handicapped, facilities for ex- 
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amination, diagnosis and treatment of 
children handicapped by deafness, cere- 
bral palsy, and rheumatic fever. In any 
community, it is especially valuable to 
have exact knowledge of how and where 
to. obtain county, state, and federal as- 
sistance for children; medical care for 
those without funds; services through 
the Crippled Children’s Society and Vo- 
cational Education and Rehabilitation 
Bureau; adjustment facilities of the 
county probation department, such as 
forestry camps; and resources for rec- 
reation through clubs, camps, YMCA, 
. and other organizations. An advisory 
service for parents and school staff with 
respect to these resources is essential 
for their maximum utilization. 


[oe are differences in approach 

employed by the school and by the 
social worker. Frequently, the school 
person is concerned primarily with the 
learning situation; whereas, the social 
worker is interested in the adjustment 
and often fails to grasp the dynamics of 
a school situation. Mutual understand- 
ing of differences in training, point of 
view, and function is essential for work- 
ing together. 

Joint study groups give teachers and 
social workers an opportunity for 
mutual interpretation and professional 
growth. Recently, in Pasadena, a series 
of seven workshop meetings enabled 
principals, counselors, and agency 
representatives to become personally 
acquainted. The purpose and proper 
use of the Council of Social Agencies* 
and the Social Service Exchange? were 
explained. Each agency director intro- 
duced her workers and described the 
services of the agency, referral pro- 
cedures, and ways in which the schools 
could best use the agency. 





1 An organization composed of public and 
private health and welfare agencies whose 
purpose is study, planning, and action to meet 
community needs. Fi 

2 A central index that indicates which agen- 
cies have had contact with a particular family. 
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This workshop covered the following 
topics: responsibilities of both schools 
and agencies; school-agency relation- 
ships ; ethics and professional attitudes 
necessary for successful teamwork ; pro- 
cedures to prevent duplication of time 
and effort ; and provision for thoroughly 
professional handling and interchange 
of confidential information. There was 
emphasis upon the dangers of excessive 
expectations on the part of either school 
or agency worker—an attitude which 
often blocks reasonable working rela- 
tionships. Neither the school nor the 
agency can work miracles. Because spe- 
cialized services are so limited, school 
representatives were urged to screen 
cases referred in such a way as to make 
discriminating use of available re- 
sources. In fact, talking over a situ- 
ation with the agency worker before 
referring a case increases careful se- 
lection. Every principal was given a 
directory of social agencies and bro- 
chures describing each. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the principals who at- 
tended this workshop to help their 
teachers to know and use community 
resources more fully. 

Child guidance is not the sole re- 
sponsibility of either the school or so- 
cial agencies. In view of the fact that 
the school serves all the children of all 
the people, its responsibility for leader- 
ship is great. Each system must pro- 
vide intensive clinical study for every 
student who needs it, either within the 
school or through other agencies. Re- 
gardless of budget restrictions, any sys- 
tem can improve its services by taking 
stock of its community and regional re- 
sources and using them in the most 
effective manner. 

The type of clinical organization 
varies with the size of the community. 
In larger cities, this service is usually 
centered in the guidance, pupil-person- 
nel, or child-study department, health 
department, psychological division, or 
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in the division of special education. Or 
there may be a fully staffed child-guid- 
ance clinic within the school system, as 
there is in Gary, Indiana, and in San 
Francisco, California. Even with this 
more complete school service, there is 
need for teamwork with community 
agencies. Frequently, as in Pasadena, 
a community psychiatric clinic supple- 


‘ ments thé psycho-educational service of 


the school system. 


N Pasadena, the school clinical serv- 

ice is established in the Pupil Person- 
nel Department, which consists of a 
director and a psychologist, both of 
whom have clinical duties as part of 
their total responsibility. They have de- 
veloped co-operative and co-ordinating 
relationships both in the school system 
and in the community. The case-confer- 
ence plan is used in varying forms with 
nearly every case referred. It involves 
a conference of the persons concerned 
with a particular student—his teachers, 
counselor, principal, and possibly a 
school nurse, physician, or community- 
agency representative, with the director 
or the psychologist serving as co- 
ordinator. The co-ordinator assumes 
leadership in clearing the case through 
the Social Service Exchange ; collecting 
and analyzing pertinent data regarding 
the student in an attempt to find causa- 
tive factors for his difficulties ; formu- 
lating a plan for improved adjustment ; 
making sure that both school and com- 
munity resources are used most effec- 
tively in carrying out recommendations ; 
arranging for therapy when needed; 
and following up the case. This tech- 
nique can be adapted to the facilities 
and personnel of any community. In 
Pasadena, there is rarely a study made 
in which the help and the co-operation 
of some community agency are not en- 
listed. Frequently, a student is referred 
directly to the Child Guidance Clinic 


for more intensive study than can be 
effectively handled by the school staff.* 


N most small communities, the school 

system itself must take the lead in 
using the limited clinical resources 
effectively. In a small school or rural 
district, a visiting psychologist, a guid- 
ance worker, or possibly a county wel- 
fareyworker, together with the teacher , 
and the principal, may form the confer- 
ence group. When this group is sup- 
plemented by a nurse or a physician 
from the school or from the city or 
county health department, an effective 
service may be provided. In some situ- ° 
ations, a visiting nurse and a teacher 
form the nucleus. Any social agencies 
in the county should be used to sup- 
plement the service furnished by the 
schools. In many communities, private 
physicians take several school cases a 
month without charge. Frequently, it 
is possible to obtain the assistance of 
psychiatrists and endocrinologists on a 
free or part-pay basis. In a more 
moderate-sized community, a visiting 
teacher, an attendance worker, a school 
physician, a counselor, or a principal 
may lead in the conference, depending 
on the personnel available. The es- 
sential factor is sympathetic and intelli- 
gent study and planning by all who may 
contribute to the improved adjustment 
of a particular student. 

The county and state are valuable 
sources of specialized assistance for 
rural and small urban districts. The 
traveling school clinic, such as that in 
Massachusetts, is an example of a state 
organization functioning in co-operation 
with local school systems. The teacher 
and the school nurse, or physician, will 





8 For fuller exposition of the school as a 
therapeutic tool, see: ‘A New Tool in Psycho- 
therapy of Adolescents” by Caroline B. Zachry 
in Modern Trends in Child oo mile Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1945. 

4Information regarding such services may 
be obtained by writing to Chief of Bureau of 
Mental Hygiene, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Library and Courts Building, Sacra- 
mento 14, California, or to California Youth 
Authority, Sacramento, California. 
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usually work with the clinic team in as- 
sembling information and formulating 
recommendations. In this manner, the 
same clinic specialists can serve several 
school districts within the county. 


Frequently, child-guidance clinics de- 
velop within the medical school (e. g., 
University of Oregon, Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of California) or the 
education department of a state uni- 
versity or as part of a state bureau of 
juvenile research. Such facilities sup- 
plement the resources of nearby com- 
munities. In other districts, the clinical 
staff of a state hospital will make its 
services available to children, as they 
do in Muskegon, Michigan; Waltham, 
Massachusetts ; and Rockland County, 
New York. 

Adjacent communities often co-oper- 
ate in organizing a district or county 
clinic under the supervision of a social 
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worker, with a part-time psychologist 
and medical services furnished by co- 
operating physicians, as in Essex 
County, New Jersey. In other com- 
munities, the Adjustment Committee of 
the Co-ordinating Council or Neighbor- 
hood Council representing various 
agencies will mobilize the available re- 
sources for the adjustment of individual 
students. 


EAMWORK between the schools 

and the community agencies pro- 
vides more adequate service to all chil- 
dren and accomplishes results which 
the schools could never achieve if they 
were working alone. Only through 
close interaction can the schools and 
the agencies realize their common ob- 
jective—that of helping all children 
meet their problems with maximum so- 
cial effectiveness and personal satis- 
faction. 


YOUTH UNITED 


The national youth serving organizations in AYSO present the following 
proposal to their local professional and volunteer workers. 
1. That youth groups of all organizations (those in AYSO and others) be urged 
to work together : 
® To know their community—how it grew, what makes it tick, the people— 
all the people—who live there. 

® To discover whether the community is equally interested in all its people; 
to learn whether there are hurdles which handicap certain groups; to study 
what might be done to improve the community. 

® To share facts, observations, thoughtful judgments with parents and other 
adult citizens ; to seek their cooperation. 

® To develop plans and projects of action directed toward the elimination of 
difficulties or problems. 

2. That a youth council, composed of youth representatives, serve as the steering 
committee to develop a community-wide inter-organization plan of study and 
action. If there is a youth council in existence, present the idea to them. If 
not call together officially appointed youth representatives. 

3. That professional staff and volunteer leaders in all organizations work together 
in giving support, guidance and direction to the planning. 

In brief, we urge that youth: 
Get the facts, Share the facts, Act on the facts 
while adults stand by for consultation. 


—From Youth United for a Better Home Town, published by AYSO. 














Planning for Children 


And Youth 


O arouse citizens to co-operative 
action for the purpose of raising 
the levels of health, education, and wel- 
fare for the children and youth of the 
nation is the objective of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth. 
The Commission membership of over 
100 individuals includes representatives 
of national organizations, professional 
associations, and state officials responsi- 
ble for programs for children and youth. 
In a sense, the Commission is the heir 
of the 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, which 
drafted a ten-year program and called 
upon the American people to press for- 
ward to the more complete realization 
of the goals for American childhood that 
have become increasingly well-defined 
from decade to decade. The new Com- 
mission appointed by its chairman and 
the Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
is the direct successor to the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime, 
appointed originally in 1942. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau provides the secretariat 
for the Commission, and government 
advisers from several other federal 
agencies aid in its work. 


The West Coast members of the Na- 
tional Commission on Children and 
Youth include: Margaret E. Bennett, 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Pasadena 
Public Schools ; George Hjelte, Super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Playground and Recreation; 
Loa Howard, Oregon Public Welfare 
Administrator ; Roy Sorenson, Director 
of the San Francisco YMCA; and Mrs. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is a vice-chairman. 


q By LEONARD W. MAYO 





q Among the national groups most 
actively concerned with the welfare 
of children and youth in the communi- 
ties of America is the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth. 
Therefore, readers will be interested 
in this report on the work of the Com- 
mission, especially prepared for the 
“Journal” by the chairman of the 
Commission, Dr. Leonard W. Mayo. 
Dr. Mayo, who is also president of the 
Child Welfare League of America, is 
Dean of the School of Applied Social 
Services at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition to the report on the 
Commission, this issue of the “Jour- 
nal” includes contributions from two 
other members of the Commission— 
namely, the editorial by Margaret E. 
Bennett on Page 380 and the article 
by George Hijelte on Page 388. Also, 
the booklet entitled “Building the - 
Future for Children and Youth,” from 
which Dr. Mayo has drawn some of 
his material, is referred to on Pages 
397 and 399. 





Epo report entitled Building the 
Future for Children and Youth, 
adopted in 1945 by the Commission on 
Children in Wartime, is the program 
base for the National Commission on 
Children and Youth, This report in- 
cludes a series of proposals for action 
and study—federal, state, and local— 
that will extend services of high quality 
in the fields of health, education, recre- 
ation, social service, and employment 
protection and guidance to youth in all 
areas of the United States. The Com- 
mission recommended that there should 
be in each state and in each community © 
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a continuing council or commission 
representing the community’s concern 
for children and youth charged with 
responsibility for reviewing conditions 
affecting children and youth and for de- 
veloping sound social policies and serv- 
ices for all children and youth—wher- 
ever they may live and whatever may 
be the circumstances of their personal 
and family life. 

Progress has already been made on 
some of the Commission’s proposals. 
The proposals for extending federal and 
state co-operative programs for chil- 
dren included expansion of services for 
maternal and child health and crippled 
children and for child-welfare services. 
During its last session, Congress did not 
pass the bill that would have authorized 
a ten-year program of expansion to at- 
tain state-wide coverage, but it did triple 
the amounts authorized for grants to 
states for these programs. Today, state 
health departments and state welfare 
departments are at work on plans to 
make effective use of the additional 
funds and to obtain the added state and 
local funds that are needed to advance 
these programs. Within the next few 
months, we shall see more counties pro- 
viding maternal and child-health serv- 
ices, better health programs for school- 
age children, care provided for crippled 
children on waiting lists, more projects 
developed for the care of children with 
rheumatic fever and cerebro-palsy, more 
child-welfare workers in counties, and 
more consultation service in state wel- 
fare departments on social services for 
children. 


N the extension of other social- 

security programs that benefit chil- 
dren, there has been some gain in the 
liberalizing of the federal share of aid for 
dependent children—an authorization 
for a limited period only. The major 
questions of extending unemployment 
compensation and old-age and: sur- 
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vivors’ insurance to agricultural and 
domestic workers and improving the 
public-assistance programs are to be 
given further consideration by the next 
Congress. The extension of these pro- 
grams is urged by the Commission be- 
cause it will mean more adequate sup- 
port for children. 


The consideration of federal aid for 
education has advanced in public under- 
standing and in discussion before Con- 
gressional committees, but action is still 
to be obtained. The strengthening of 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was included in 
a bill passed by the Senate; but since 
the bill was not passed by the House, 
this question also remains for consider- 
ation by the next Congress. Funds have 
been appropriated for a Children’s 
Bureau study of the guardianship of 
children. 


| is January, Georgia passed a State 
law establishing 16 years as the 
minimum age for employment in facto- 
ries and certain mechanical establish- 
ments and for any employment during 
school hours except in agriculture or 
domestic service. Mississippi passed a 
law establishing a children’s code com- 
mission. The opportunity for state 
legislation in most states will come in 
1947 when three-fourths of the states 
will hold legislative sessions. State 
commissions or committees are getting 
ready to propose measures for the 
benefit of children and youth to 1947 
legislatures in Florida, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, and probably other states. 
There are now twenty-two states in 
which there is a state commission or 
council planning for children and youth. 
Some are authorized by law. Some have 
been appointed on the initiative of the 
governor or have been recognized by 
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the governor. Some are interim legis- 
lative committees. Some have been or- 
ganized on the initiative of citizens’ 
groups. 

The scope of these commissions 
varies. The North Carolina Committee 
on Services for Children and Youth of 
the State Planning Board was set up 
with a broad mandate to pool the plan- 
ning of the various State departments 
in regard to children, to study the needs 
of children throughout the State, and to 
make recommendations regarding or- 
ganization, legislation, and funds. The 
program of the Michigan Youth Guid- 
ance Commission, originally centered on 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
has been broadened to include develop- 
ing and strengthening all resources for 
children operating through the home, 


the school, and the community. The 
Califui:uta State Youth Committee, of 


which Dr. Robert A. McKibben is 
chairman, was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of California last December to 
work with the California Youth Au- 
thority and other State agencies in pro- 
viding adequate youth services for all 
youth in the State in the fields of delin- 
quency prevention, child protection, 
community organization, recreation, in- 
stitutional facilities, and other services. 
There are comparable planning com- 
mittees for children and youth in a 
considerable number of cities and coun- 
ties—sometimes undertaking compre- 
hensive programs and again dealing 
with special phases of community pro- 
grams for children and youth. 


N its report, State and Community 

Planning for Children and Youth, 
the National Commission outlined the 
planning process for state and local 
councils or commissions as follows: 
(a) Know what is happening to chil- 
dren and youth; (b) Review legislation 
affecting children and youth; (c) Ap- 
praise all services for children and 
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youth; (d) Consult with all agencies 
serving children and youth; (e) Draw 
up proposals for action in behalf of chil- 
dren and youth; (f) Report findings to 
the public on the needs of and programs 
for children and youth; (g) Maintain 
contact with state agencies (or local 
agencies) planning for children and 
youth; and (h) Recommend construc- 
tive programs for children and youth. 
The National Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth is following through 
a similar process of study and consider- 
ation of specific proposals for federal 
action or for nation-wide action to round 
out the program presented in Building 
the Future for Children and Youth. It 
is scheduled to meet in December to 
review such proposals and to work out 
ways and means of enlisting the efforts 


of all citizens to extend and imnrove our 
public and private services in order to 


assure to all children and youth the 
opportunities essential to their well- 
being and to their preparation for the 
responsibilities of democracy. 


oe children and youth of America 
comprise its total wealth and its en- 
tire future. Month in and month out, 
planning to meet their needs must be 
done by public officials, by citizens 
whose children are to be served, and by 
voluntary organizations that share with 
public agencies the discharge of social 
responsibilities. 
Pie's 

Note: The reports referred to in this 
article are: 

Building the Future for Children and Y outh 
—Next Steps Proposed by the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime. Publication 
No. 310. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 


Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. (1945). 


State and Community Planning for Children 
and Youth—Proposals of National Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime. Publication 
No. 312. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency. 
(1945.) 











California Youth Committee 


And Education 


URING the war years, the Gov- 
Demor of the State of California 
appointed a special state-wide repre- 
sentative advisory committee to deal 
with problems of California youth in 
wartime. The committee served in an 
advisory capacity to several of the State 
departments of government, particu- 
larly the California Youth Authority. 
Following the cessation of hostilities, 
the Governor of California created the 
peacetime equivalent of the war com- 


mittee, naming the new group the Cali- 
tornia Youth Committee. 


This California Youth Committee is 
composed of representative citizens 
who, for the most part, in turn, repre- 
sent large regional and state-wide or 
ganizations interested in the welfare of 
young people. The Committee serves 
in an advisory capacity to those depart- 
ments of State government which are 
concerned in any way with'the welfare 
of youth. The department with which 
the California Youth Committee works 
most closely is the California Youth 
Authority. 


The activities of the California Youth 
Committee have included careful at- 
tention to the assignment given by the 
Governor of California when he stated, 
“Do all that you can to develop pro- 
grams of positive benefit to California 
youth.” In this statement, the Governor 
revealed his positive psychology, as con- 
trasted to the negative approach in 
which an attempt is made to repair dam- 
age done rather than the psychologically 
more sound program of preventing the 
damage in the first place by having a 
dynamic and vital program of positive 
worth in effect. . 


q By JOHN S. CARROLL 





4 Dr. John S. Carroll, Superintendent, 
San Diego County Schools, reports on 
the California Youth Committee, 
whose state-wide work parallels that 
of the National Commission for Chil- 
dren and Youth. Dr. Carroll, a mem- 
ber of the Committee about which he 
writes, is also President, California 
Association of County School Super- 
intendents; member, Board of Gover- 
nors, Association of California Public 
School Superintendents; and Vice- 
President, California Teachers Asso- 


ciction. Santhern Section. He has 
maintained a consistent interem in 


programs involving youth welfare 
and has been active in the develop- 
ment of the concept of the community- 
centered school in California educa- 
tion. 





Outstanding in the projects recom- 
mended and sponsored by the California 
Youth Committee have been the guid- 
ance workshops which have been spon- 
sored by a relatively large number of 
educational organizations in California. 
These regional workshops have made 
it possible for the representatives of the 
various youth-serving agencies, both 
public and private, in regions and local 
communities, to meet together with ex- 
perts from the State level to discuss 
ways and means of utilizing community 
resources to the maximum efficiency for 
the benefit of youth. 


DN ee db Negaong major project conducted 
under the general advisory counsel 
of the California Youth Committee has 
been a notable series of community sur- 
veys, these surveys having been made 








CALIFORNIA YOUTH COMMITTEE AND EDUCATION 


primarily by members of the California 
Youth Authority’s staff, Division of 
Field Services, together with the active 
co-operation of representatives of other 
departments of State government. 

Currently, the California Youth Com- 
mittee is considering the place of recre- 
ation in California in relation to serving 
not only the youth of California but also 
all the people of California. Objective 
study of this problem is being initiated 
so that at the coming session of the 
Legislature, concrete information may 
be submitted to the Legislature for its 
reference use in supporting worthy 
legislation. 


A? one of several educational repre- 
sentatives on the California Youth 
Committee, it is a pleasure for the writer 
of this article to report on the fine and 
active co-operation from the other mem- 
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bers of the California Youth Committee 
on problems not only of general welfare 
to youth but also of specific welfare 
to the California system of education. 
Dr. Robert A. McKibben, Executive 
Director of the All Nations Foundation 
in Los Angeles and Chairman of the 
California Youth Committee, welcomes 
suggestions from people in California 
who have ideas which could be put into 
effect on a state, regional, or community 
level more effectively through such help 
as might be given by the California 
Youth Committee. Readers of this arti- 
cle are urged to write either to Dr. Mc- 
Kibben or to the writer, indicating prob- 
lems or ideas which they feel might well 
be considered hy this state-wide repre- 
sentative committee appointed by the 
Governor of the State of California for 
purposes of co-ordinating and advising 
on problems of youth welfare in relation 
to the State as a whole. 


“BUILDING THE FUTURE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH” 


The publication of the Children’s Bureau entitled Building the Future for 
Children and Youth, which was referred to by Dr. Mayo in his report on the 
National Commission on Children and Youth in this issue of the Journat, lists 


the following as its contents: 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


PROPOSALS FOR EXTENDING FEDERAL AND STATE CO- 
OPERATIVE PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
I. Expansion of services for maternal and child health and crippled children 
II. Expansion of child-welfare services 
III. Extension and improvement of other social-security programs 


IV. Federal aid for education 
V. Federal child-labor legislation 


PROPOSALS FOR STATE AND COMMUNITY ACTION 
I. A 16-year minimum age for employment 


II. Safeguards for adoption 


III. Continuous state and community planning for children and youth 
PROPOSALS FOR IMMEDIATE STUDY 
I. Correlated mental-hygiene program for children and youth 


II. Guardianship of children 
III. Leisure-time services 
IV. A program for youth 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN IN WARTIME... 


MEMBERSHIP, 1945 
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CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL 
YOUTH POLICIES 


Some of the most urgent issues in the development of national 
policies for youth, about which I believe school people need to be es- 
pecially alert, are these: 

1. Promotion and support of an educational program that will reach 
all children in every state through: 


(a) Removal of the financial barriers to school attendance that 
now handicap many children and are a serious element in pro- 
venting the full education essential for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. This means elimination of expenses to students that are 
now incidental to school attendance—for example, laboratory 
and other fees, dues for participation in school events, and 
charges for textbooks and supplies—and provision of such 
supplementary services as transportation and school lunches. 
It also means the broad study to determine the need for provid- 
ing financial aid to students in secondary schools and in insti- 
tutions of higher learing, and formulation of a program to 
meet whatever need may be discovered. 

(b) Development of methods of increasing the holding power of 
the schools, particularly during the secondary-school years. 

(c) Improvement in legislative standards in all states in order to 
reach a 16-year minimum age for all employment during school 
hours. 

(d) Development of means of giving schooling for a full school 
term to children of migratory workers, including means of 
locating these children and getting them into school. 

2. Development of the interrelationships with other community 
agencies that will make the school a moving factor in the community 
and make the community a moving factor in the school program. In 
particular, the school’s relation to the placement and counseling of 
young persons ready for work is especially important during the present 
critical period —BEATRICE McCONNELL, Assistant Director of 
Division of Labor Standards, in Charge of the Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch, U. S. Department of Labor. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE WELFARE 
OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Current publications of the U. S. Department of Labor dealing with the wel- 
fare of American children and youth are reviewed by Elizabeth S. Johnson of the 
Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch in the BOOK REVIEW column 
on Page 401 of this issue of the JourNnaL. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


Prepared by ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON* 


Your Community and Its Young People— 
Their Employment and Educational Oppor- 
tunities. Prepared by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment and Education. 
Publication No. 316. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1946. 


HE Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee on Youth Employment and Ed- 
ucation, sensing the need to share with 
community and other groups its interest 
in studying and planning to meet the 
educational and employment needs of 
young people, has set forth in this leaflet 
some of the questions with which it has 
been grappling during the past year. It 
is designed chiefly to help groups think 
through some of the policies that should 
guide the expansion of existing services 
or the setting up of new ones. Some of 
the broad questions dealt with are: 
What is the employment situation 
now for young people? Is the commu- 
nity educating all its young people? 
How is the present employment and 
school-attendance situation for young 
people likely to change? Do the school 
opportunities attract young people and 
serve their needs? Would financial aid 
to students help to keep more young 





* Chief, Research Section, Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch, Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 


people in school? Are there counseling 
services to help young people, both those 
in school and those out of school, to 
make wise choices leading to good occu- 
pational and social adjustment? Are 
placement services that include job 
counseling available for young people? 
Can sufficient suitable job opportunities 
be provided for youth who are ready for 
them? What action is needed to deal 
with these problems? 


The leaflet includes a statement of 
suggestions for its use, and the commit- 
tee invites groups to send in to it their 
ideas and information about plans they 
are making. 

The Interagency Committee on Youth 
Employment and Education, organized 


‘in April, 1945, is composed of represent- 


atives from the following Federal agen- 
cies: the Department of Agriculture; 
five bureaus of the Department of Labor 
(Apprentice Training Service, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Division of Labor 
Standards, and its Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and Women’s Bu- 
reau) ; and four bureaus of the Fedtral 
Security Agency (Office of Community 
War Services, U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau). 
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Why Child Labor Laws? Publication 313. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington. 


This publication is an illustrated 
primer on the facts and philosophy of 
child-labor regulation. It not only high- 
lights the “why” of child-labor laws, but 
it also tells how these laws regulate child 
labor through Federal and State author- 
ity, where the country stands now on 
child-labor standards, and what employ- 
ment certificates mean. This material 
was originally drafted at the request of 
a national organization, which needed a 
statement to help its local leaders under- 
stand the essentials of child-labor regu- 
lation. It has been rounded out into a 
story that should help every group and 
individual who wants to understand why 
we have child-labor laws and how they 
operate. 


It will be of value not only to indi- 
viduals directly interested in legislation 
but also to school administrators, teach- 
ers, workers in the field of guidance and 
counseling, certificate officers, social 
workers, parents—and as material for 
social studies. 

7 7 7 


Counseling Y oung Workers by Jane F. Cul- 
bert, Vocational Advisory Service, New York 
City. Reprint from The Child, January, 1946 
(Vol. 10), p. 116. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau. 


This article emphasizes the principle 
that good vocational counseling is al- 
ways personal and that the counsellor 
should never lose sight of the many- 
sided individual who is seeking advice, 
nor of the fact that he is dealing with a 
growing, developing human being. It 
recognizes that no set of rules or equip- 
ment will enable a counsellor to assign 
a person into one or another vocational 
niche, but points out certain general 
requisites of a good counsellor. These 
include, briefly, ability to understand 
the individual; a wide background of 
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information and experience; ability to 
help the young worker understand the 
situations he will encounter; and the 
habit of reflection upon the problems be- 
fore him in order to see the relationship 
between the various factors that enter 
into it. 
5 7 7 

16-Year Minimum Age for Employment— 
A Postwar Goal for Protection of the Na- 
tion’s Children. U. S. Department of Labor, 


Division of Labor Standards, Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch. 


This leaflet explains the proposal for 
a basic 16-year minimum age for em- 
ployment under State law that is widely 
recognized as a desirable goal in child- 
labor legislation and has received the 
approval of national organizations and 
national conferences, labor commission- 
ers, and others concerned with pro- 
moting the best interests of children. 
This 16-year minimum age is suggested 
as the standard for all work during 
school hours and for work in, or in con- 
nection with, manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishments at any time. 

The leaflet shows the extent to which 
State laws now meet this standard and 
urges review and amendment of State 
laws to attain this objective. It points 
out also that consideration might well 
be given at the same time to strengthen- 
ing or extending other protective pro- 
visions in child-labor laws, including 
regulation of hours of work, protection 
from night work and hazardous occupa- 
tions, employment or age-certificate re- 
quirements, and other administrative 
provisions for the adequate enforcement 
of such laws. 


7 7 7 


Note: Copies of these publications 
may be obtained from Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch, Division of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Community Planning for Youth by Theo- 
dore Lee Reller. Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
Public Education and Child Labor Associ- 
ation, 1941. Pp. 109. 


This book is a manual of suggestions 
as to ways in which educators, social 
workers, youth directors, and other 
community leaders may contribute in- 
dividually and jointly to the improved 
adjustment of youth. 


7 7 7 


Becoming What They Will Be—Meeting 
Post War Needs of Teen-Age Youth. New 
York: Associated Youth Serving Organi- 
zations, Inc. (Prepared by Mary Holmes Gil- 
more. ) 

This bulletin contains a report of an 
AYSO Institute on Post War Needs of 
Teen-Age Youth 14 to 18 years old. In- 
cluded are two sets of recommendations 
made by workshop groups at the Insti- 
tute: some for the program planning of 
individual agencies ; and others for col- 
lective action by AYSO on personnel 
training and program problems of inter- 
agency concern. Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
President of the Associated Youth Serv- 
ing Organizations, Inc., is quoted as 
saying : 

“We who are intimately and directly 
interested in the Program Planning of 
Youth Agencies ought to begin to think 
first of all in terms of the relation be- 
tween what we are specifically doing, 


and the kind of young American, men 
and women that we want to see emerge 
from the process.” 

7 7 . 

“Relationship of the Schools to other Social 
and Educational Agencies” by Agnes Samuel- 
son in Forty-Fourth Yearbook, Part II, 
American Education in the Postwar Period, 
pp. 187-213. Chicago, Illinois: National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 1945. 


This article is a statement of prin- 
ciples with illustrations in practice of 


school-community interaction for serv- 
ices to children and youth. 
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And So To Work, edited by Betty Lyle. 
New York: Womans Press (for the National 
Board of the Young Womens Christian As- 
sociation), 1943. 


This bulletin contains a series of ar- 
ticles outlining work opportunities 
available for girls and young women; 
methods of making a personal inventory 
and planning and looking for jobs; job 
orientation and adjustment; labor un- 
ions ; adjustments with respect to leisure 
time, home and family and health hab- 
its; and a brief chapter on life values 
and criteria for choices. 

—Reviewed by 
MarGaret E. BENNETT, 
Director, Pupil Personnel, 
Pasadena City Schools. 


Reviews of Adult-Education Films 


The Film Forum Review, which was first issued in the spring of this year, 
serves as a clearinghouse for information and ideas relating to the effective use 
of films in adult education. The issues carry reports of experimental projects in 
this field, reviews of 16*mm films, and articles and news notes. This quarterly 
is published by the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in co-operation with the National Committee on Film Forums. 
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California Association of Student 
Councils.—The California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators 
and the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Edu- 
cation are co-operating in an effort to 
organize a state association of student 
councils. The purpose of the proposed 
organization is to promote better stu- 
dent government in high schools and to 
provide opportunity for citizenship edu- 
cation through participation in com- 
munity, state, and national affairs. 

A committee of high-school princi- 
pals, appointed by President Harry 
Hansel of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, has 
formulated a tentative constitution for 
the association. This committee is com- 
posed of Elon Hildreth, Glendale, 
Chairman; John Aseltine, San Diego; 
Harvey Holt, Santa Barbara; Bruce 
Kirkpatrick, John Marshall High 
School, Los Angeles; Bruce Lawson, 
Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra ; 
Glen Lewis, Fullerton; and Fred Mc- 
Euen, Riverside. 

The organization of the California 
Association of Student Councils will be 
patterned after that of the Association 
of Secondary School Principals—the 
twenty-two sections of the latter group 
forming the basis for the student as- 
sociation. In each section, high-school 
student councils will form the Assembly, 
consisting of representatives from each 
participating school. The Assembly will 
meet at least twice a year to discuss 
problems of student government and 
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citizenship. Each Assembly will also 
elect four officers—namely, president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The State organization is to be com- 
posed of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Senate will be 
made up of the four elected officers from 
each Assembly. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is to be composed of students 
elected by each individual high school. 
Every member high school will be en- 
titled to one representative for each 
1,000 students enrolled. The Senate 
and the House of Representatives will 
elect the state officers of the California 
Association of Student Councils. 

The State Association will meet in 
conference once a year. This conclave 
will be designed to furnish student lead- 
ers with ideas, methods, and aspirations 
which would help to achieve better 
school and community citizenship. 

As rapidly as possible, the Consti- 
tution of the California Association of 
Student Councils will be presented to 
principals and students in each section. 
Tentative plans are being made for a 
state conference in the spring of 1947. 


7 7 LA 


Service Clubs a Community Proj- 
ect at Alhambra.—Student service 
clubs at Alhambra High School are 
being sponsored this year by the com- 
munity service clubs: Soroptimists, 
Quota, Woman’s Club, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, University 
Women, and Ladies of Rotary for the 
girls; and Kiwanis, Rotary, Optimist, 
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Exchange, and Y.M.C.A. for the boys. 
Other types of clubs, such as school- 
department and hobby clubs, remain 
under school sponsorship. In the case 
of the service-type clubs, the school will 
co-operate with the sponsors in an ad- 
visory capacity when requested, but the 
responsibility for the conduct of the club 
rests primarily with the adult service 
club. 

One or two members of the sponsor- 
ing clubs are appointed as advisers who 
are to be present at all business and 
social meetings. The plan provides for 
the inclusion of the high-school club in 
as many of the service-club activities 
as possible, attendance at special club 
meetings, and indoctrination into the 
service ideals of the older group. 

“It is hoped,” reports Mrs. Mildred 
H. Crosswhite, Girls’ Vice-Principal 
and Director of Clubs at Alhambra 
High School, “that this close affiliation 
between the established community 
service clubs and the high-school groups 
will engender in the students a new and 
better understanding of the true mean- 
ing of service, some insight into com- 
munity problems, and an increased feel- 
ing of fellowship and joy of achieve- 
ment in participating in the larger field 
of community service. The senior clubs, 
too, will gain from the contact with the 
idealism and enthusiasm of the younger 
group.” 

The plan has been accepted by both 
community and school clubs with great 
anticipation for increased growth in 
mutual understanding of the problems 
facing both teen-agers and adults. 


7 7 7 


Affiliations Committee and Uni- 
versity Requirements.—At the fall 
meeting of the Affiliations Committee, 
representatives from the University and 
from high schools again discussed the 
thorny problem of university entrance 
requirements and their effect upon 
the secondary-school program. Both 


groups are in agreement on fundamental 
issues; both agree that the caliber of 
the work of the University of California 
should remain high, and both agree that 
only those students who are able to do 
satisfactory work in the University 
should be admitted. Differences of 
opinion arise, however, over the use of 
a “pattern of subjects” as the basis for 
admission. 

Although there are some twenty 
possible exceptions to the major regu- 
lation, it remains generally true that 
students expecting to enter the Uni- 
versity must follow a rather rigid pat- 
tern of subjects in the high school. 
Secondary schools are critical of this 
procedure on two counts: (1) although 
relatively few of their students attend 
University, the required pattern of sub- 
jects influences the high-school pro- 
gram of most students; (2) even for 
those who do proceed to the University, 
the required pattern of subjects pro- 
hibits a more general education, which 
many secondary-school teachers feel is 
of great importance for the high-school 
student. The major problem, then, 
evolves around the question of whether 
or not selection for the University could 
be satisfactorily achieved by some 
method that does not so completely 
dominate the curriculum of the high 
school. 

It was recommended by the Affili- 
ations Committee that the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
be requested to sponsor a complete 
study of this difficult problem. 


7 5 + 


Alhambra Student Awarded 
Scholarship.—Stanford University 
has announced the award of a one-year 
$500 scholarship to Alan K. Jennings 
of Alhambra City High School, winner 
of the mathematics examination held 
by Stanford University last year in 
sixty California high schools. Three 
other students among the 322 partici- 
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pants in the examination whose papers 
were considered worthy of mention 
were Dan Alfred Cowan, Santa Monica 
High School; Boyd James Preble, Ma- 
dera Union High School; and Jack 
Leonard Shehi, Tamalpais High School. 
Stanford University intends to repeat 
this examination each year in the belief 
that more attention should be given 
earlier to outstanding mathematical and 
scientific talent—with the hope that 
the examination will induce those high 
schools which have superior students in 
mathematics not only to intensify the 
mathematical preparation of prospective 
college students but also to encour- 
age their creative activity in solving 
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State Department Chief Accepts 
New Position.—Dr. H. B. McDaniel, 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, is leaving the State 
Department of Education to accept an 
appointment as an associate professor of - 
education at Stanford University on 
January 1. There he will have responsi- 
bility for teaching and directing research 
in the field of guidance. The Stanford 
School of Education expects to develop 
a comprehensive graduate program 
leading to the doctorate in this field, 
which will include supervised experi- 
ence in clinical counseling. An appoint- 
ment of a successor to Dr. McDaniel in 
the State Department will be announced 


problems. in the near future. 


VETERANS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


“The number of veterans who are availing themselves of educational benefits 
has exceeded the fondest dreams and hopes of educational leaders. Approximately 
five million veterans have made application for education or training under both 
laws [Public Laws No. 16 and No. 346] and approximately two million are now 
in training. The educational provisions of Public Law No. 346 represent the 
greatest experiment in mass education that we have ever known. For the first 
time in history an entire generation of young Americans are entitled to education 
beyond the high school limit with expenses paid, and tens of thousands are taking 
advantage of it. 

“In California, approximately 360,000 ex-G. I.’s have made application for 
rehabilitation and educational benefits and approximately 135,000 are now in 
training. Of the above, nearly 100,000 or about 73 per cent are in institutional 
training. This is nearly eleven times as many as we had in schools last January Ist. 
The above figures do not include a number of veterans who are in school at their 
own expense or under some other educational benefit program. For example, a 
considerable number of veterans prefer to take the first part of their education 
at their own expense thereby saving their eligibility for the more expensive years. 

“It is estimated that the number of institutional trainees will increase by 25 per 
cent with the opening of the next semester, depending upon the extent that schools 
are able to provide instruction and housing facilities. Schools should continue to 
expand these facilities for the peak is still somewhat distant. 

“According to reliable estimates, the peak of veterans’ training load will not 
be reached until 1949 or 1950. Veterans have nine years after the official ending 
of the war or their discharge to complete their educational program. Veterans 
now enlisting or being drafted are also accumulating eligibility time. It is also 
the possibility that future Congresses might see fit to extend the educational bene- 
fits as was done three times with the World War I rehabilitation and education 
program.”—O, W. PRICE, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service, Branch Office 12, San Francisco, at California Junior College Federation 
Meeting, November 15, Bakersfield, California. 
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